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LETTER 



Washington City, Jan. 8, 1844. 
Gentlemen: — Your letter, dated Ghent, Carroll 
County, Kentucky, November S'lth, 1843, has been 
received. Tt contains the resolutions of a meeting 
of the people of that county, in favour of the annexa- 
tion of Te.xaa, and requesting the candidates for the 
presidency and vice- presidency of the Union to make 
"known to (you) or to the. public," their views on 
this subject. As a committee, you have traimsmittcd 
me these proceedings, together with a special letter 
addressed to me as a candidate for the " vice-presi. 
deucy," requesting; my opinions on this question, i 
am not a candidate for the vice-presidency. The 
only Slate in which my name has been designated, 
to any considerable extent, for this station, was my 
own; and knowing hovsf many, with much older and 
better claims than mine, were named for this office, 
for this and other reasons, by letter, dated Nov. 20, 
1843, addressed, by.me to the democratic conveij- 
tion which assembles this day in Mississippi, my 
name is withdrawn unconditionally. 

The treaty by which Texas was surrendered lo 
Spaiu^ was always opposed by me;, and in 182(), 
1834, and 1835, yorious addresses were made by 
me, and then published, in favour of the rean.nexa- 

' tion of Te.xas; and the same opinions have been 
often expressed by me since my election, in 183U, 
to the Senate of the Union. 
It was a revolution in Mexico that produced the 

I conflict for independence in Texas. The citizens of 

I, Texas had been invited there by Mexico, under the; 

" solemn guaranty of the federal constitution of 1824. 
This constitution, to which Texas so long and faith- 

' fully adhered, was prostrated by the UjSurper Santa 

■ Arma. After a severe struggle, the people of Mex- 
ico were subdued by a mercenary .army ; the States 

" were annihilated, and a military dictator was placed 
at the head of a central deapptisn^. In the capital 
of Mexico, and of the state of Coahuila and Texas, 
the civil authorities were suppressed by the bayonet j 
the disarming of every citizen was decreed^ and the 

; soldiery of tne usurper prijtpeeded to enforce this ! 
edict. The people of Texas resolved to resist, and' 
perish upon the field of battle, rather than submit to 
the despotic sway of a treacherous and sanguinary 
military dictator. Short was the conflict, and glo- 
rious the issue. The American race was success- 

, ful; the armies of the tyrant were overthrown and 

' dispersed, and the dictator himself was captured. 
Ho was released by Texas, and restored to his coun- 
try, having first ackncwledgedj by a solemn treaty, 
the independence of Texas. After the fall of Santa 
Anna, and the total route and dispersion of the 
Mexican army, and when. a resubjugation had be- 
come hopeless, I introduced into the Senate, the re- 
solution acknowledging the independence of Texas. 
It was adopted in March, 1837, and the name of 
Texas inscribed on the roll of independent nations. 
Subsequently, France, England, and Holland, have 
recognised her independence; and Texas now has 
all the rights of sovereignty over her territory artd 
people, as full and perfect as any other nation of the 
world. It was to Spain, and not to Mexico, that 
we transferred Texas by treaty ; and it was by a re- 
volution in Mexico, and the recognition of her inde- 
pendence, not by Spain, but by this republic and other 



nations, that Mexico acquired any title to Texas. 
It was bv a successful revolution, and the oxpulsion 
of Spanish power, that Mexico, unrecognised by 
Spain, acqilired all her right to this territory; ancl it 
is by a similar successful revolution that Texas has 
obtained the same territory. These principles have 
been recognised for many years by Mexico, and by 
this republic; and it is absurd in Mexico now to 
attempt to recall her unequivocal ussent to these 
doctrines, and ask to be permitted to change the 
well-settled law of nations, and oppose the rean- 
nexation of Texas. It is an admitted principle of 
the law of nations, that every sovereignty may cede 
the whole or any part of their territory, ijnless re- 
strained by some constitutional interdict; and which;, 
if it exist, may be removed by the same sovereigh 
power which imposed the limitation. There is, Iiow- 
ever, no such limitation in the constitution of Texas, 
which is a siagle central government, with the same 
authority to make the cession, -as appertained to 
France or Spain, in the transfer of JLouisiana or 
Florida. Nor does it change the question of poWer, 
that those were distant colonies; for the sovereignty- 
extends alike over every portion of the nation: artd 
this principle was fully recognised when Mr. Adan?s, 
as President, and Mr. Clay,, as Secretary of State, 
in 1825 and 1827, by instructions to our minister 
at Mexico ; and General Jackson, as President, 
and Mr. Van Buren, as Secretary of State, by sub- 
sequent similar instructions in 1829, endeavoured to 
procure from Mexico the cession of Texas. . thea , a 
contiguous and. integral portion of the Mexican con- 
federacy. And if a nation may cede a .portion of her 
territory, being completely sovereign over the whole, 
she may certainly cede the whole; aad, in any event, 
this would be a . question, not of our right to receive, 
but of the authority of the ceding nation to make the 
transfer, or simply, an inquiry whether we obtaihed 
a good or a bad title. In this case, the title would 
be unquestionable ; for Texas being independent in 
fact, and so recognised by ourselves, and the great 
powers of Europe, as completely sovereign through- 
out her territory , Mexico could make no just objec- 
tion to the transfer. 

In 1836, this question, together with that of rati- 
fying their constitution, was submitted by the. con- 
stituted authorities to the people of Texas, who^ 
with unparalleled unanimity, (there being but nine- 
ty-three dissenting votes,) decided in favour of re- 
annexation. 

Texas, then, has already assented to the reannex- 
ation, not merely by the act of ail her authorities, 
but of her pf^ople, and made it a part and parcei of 
the organization, of the government itself ; and he 
who, with the knowledge of these facts, would now 
deny the power of Texas to assent to the reannexa- 
tion J must reject and discard the great fundamental 
principle of popular sovereignty. Surely, then, no 
one will contend that monarchies may transfer, and 
we receive, their coioniesand subjects, without and 
against their consent; but that. the entire people of 
a single republic, in whom reaideff the only right, 
ful sovereignty, cannot cede, nor we receive, their 
own territory, and that monarchs have more power 
than the people, and are more truly sovereign. 
Texas, then, having the undoubted right lo transfer 
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iKe wli'iie ov any part of ihe lerrilcuy, there can b«i 
no dititMciice, as a i/ncslion of constitutional poiver, 
IxHweoi! our right to ruceivfi a part or the whole oi" 
llif t.ffriti)rv • 

Tho rc!iniii"xation. IhcMi, can be accomplished by 
any one of tiiree aiodes. ist, by treaty ; by an 
net of Congro»>8, without a treaty; and '3d, by tho 
authority reserved to each State, to extend their 
boundaries, and annex additional territory with the 
sanction of Congress. 

Ist. By treaty. — This right was established in 
the cession of Louisiana and Florida, and cannot 
DOW be questioned without nienacing the organiza- 
tion of the government and integrity of the Union; 
for, by virtue of this power, three Stales and seve- 
ral Territories now composo a part of the republic. 
In 1(542, we acquired territory by treaty, and at- 
tached it to the States of New York and Vermont. 
There waa there no disputed boundary, for the call 
was for a. certain parallel of latitude— a mere ques- 
tion of uieasurement — which, when made, placed 
this territory within the undoubted limitji of Cana- 
da; in consequence of which, we had abandoned 
tho fortress erecting at Rouse's Point, and iho 
ground it occupied, (which was a part of this terri- 
tory,) which we acquired by the treaty of 1842. The 
question of the power of annexation by treaty is 
settled, and incorporated into the very existence of 
tho government and of the Union. 

2d. The object may be accomplished by act of 
Congress without a treaty.—- The language of the 
constitution is:—-' New States may be admitted by 
the Congress into this Union; but no new State 
shall be formed or erected within the jurisdiction 
of any other State ; nor any State be formed by the 
junction of two or ir.crs States, or parts of States, 
without the consent of the legislatures of the States 
concerned, as well as of the Congress.'" The grant 
is unlimited, except that the boundary of an exist- 
ing State cannot be disturbed by Congress without 
the assont of the State legislatures. " New States 
may be admitted by the Congress into this Union." 
This is the broad language of the constitution ; and 
to confine it to territory then acquired, is to inter- 

?olate most impojtant words into that instrument, 
for could it have been tlie intention of the framers 
of the constitution to prevent the acquisition of new 
territory. Louisiana waa not then a part of the 
Union, but it was a most important part of the val- 
ley of the Mississippi, containing New Orleans, 
and the whole of the western, and the most essen- 
tial part of the eastern portion of that territory, 
with both banks of its great river for many hun- 
dred miles above its mouth, and the only outlet of 
the products of the mighty valley, starting at the 
Youghiogany in Maryland, and the Allegnaiiv in 
New York, uniting at Pittsburg, where they Kirm 
the Ohio, to the outlet of all into the Gulf. If we 
look at the condition of many of the Stales when 
the constitution was framed, we will find it could 
never have been adopted had it forbidden the ac- 
quisition of the only outlet of all the products of 
the West. The waters of western Maryland, and 
of western New York, commingle with those of the 
Ohio and Mississippi. There stood Pittsburg at the 
head of the Ohio ; and one*third of Pennsylvania is 
intersected by streams which water a. part of the 
great valley. Virginia then included Kentucky, 
fliree-fourths of her territory was within the great 
valley, and the Onio and Mississippi itself were its 
boundary for more than a thousand miles. North 



Caroiliia ihtn included Teiuuixsiie, iiiid wuh bound, 
ed tor hundsdda ol" inilew by the river Missitijtip,)! ; 
and (leorgiii then eiubraced Alabama and MisHiasip- 
pi, and was not only bounded for several hundred 
miles by the s;rt'.it river, hut advanced to within a 
lew miics of tlie city of New Orleans. ]ts it possi- 
ble that ail these States, in forming the constitution, 
could have intended to prohibit forever the acquisi- 
tion of the mouth of the MiseLssippi, then in the 
hands of a hostile and despotic foreign power.-' The 
constitution contains no such suicidal provision ; 
and all the historical facts, both before and after its 
adoption, are against any such anti- American re- 
striction. As to a treaty, it is only necessary as in- 
dicating the assent of the ceding nation; and if that 
hai? been given already, as in the case of Texas, 
without a treaty, our acceptance may be made by 
Congress. Suppose the constitution of Texas for- 
bid tne cession, except by Congress : when their 
Congress passed the assenting kw, could not we 
accept, by act of Congress.'' Or suppose Texas, or 
any other contiguous territory, was vacant and un- 
claimed by any power, could we not annex it by 
act of Congress.'' One of tho grounds assumed in 
Congress, and by our government, in defence of our 
title to Oregon, is its alleged discovery and occu- 
pancy by us, (long before the treaty with France,) 
being one of the acknowledged modes by which 
nations acquire territory ; but if wc can only ac- 
quire territory by treaty, then this ground, upon 
which we claim title to Oregon, must be abandoned. 
It would be strange, indeed, if the treaty-making 
power (which, under our constitution, is purely an 
executive power) could annex territory, and yet 
that the Executive, and both Houses of Congre.ss 
combined, could not. Then, if France or Spain had 
forever refused to cede to us Louisiana or Now Or- 
leans, could we i.ever — no, not even by conquest in 
war — have occupied and annexed them by act of 
Congress ? Congress, then, having the undoubted 
pov/er to annex territory, and admit new States, 
and Texas having assented in advance, may be 
either admitted at once, as a Territory, or a State, 
or States, or Congress may provide for the prospec- 
tive admission of one or more States from Texas, 
as has often heretofore been done as to other new 
States, the whole question of annexation not being 
one whether this government has the power, but 
only how it must be exercised ; and whether only by 
one of the branches of this government, or by all 
combined. And if the power vested in Congress 
hf the constitution to admit new States, does not of 
itself embrace territory then constituting a part of 
the Union, as well as all future acquisitions, there 
is no power to admit new States, except out of ter- 
ritory which was a part of the Union when the con- 
stitution was formed ; hut as this interpretation can- 
not prevail without expelling three States from the 
Union, and forbidding the admission of Iowa, it 
must be conceded that this power of Congress to ad- 
mit new States does ertend to future acquisitions. 
This being the case, what can be more clear than 
that Congress may admit a State or States out of 
Texas, if her assent is given, as we perceive it has 
been, in a form as obligatory as a treaty In truth, 
the power to annex territory by treaty does not so 
much exist as a mere implication from the treaty- 
making power, as from the grant to Congress to ad- 
mit new States out of any territory whatever, al- 
though not then a part of the Union ; and the right 
to annex by treaty results mainly as a means of 
obtaining, when necessary, the assent of another 



goveriiim^utj t'jipticiikliy when tluit assent can be ub- 
iiiined in no other njanncr. 

tScmt'thin^ like this wuk done by the annexation, 
liv Congress, oi' tiio Florida p<irisht'» to th^j State of 
Li.irisiana. They had been claimed, and remained 
fiir nmny years after the cession of Louisiana, in 
the exclusive occmpancy of Spain, when the Ameri- 
oiin settlers revolted, assembled their convention, 
declared their independence, and, by a successful 
revolution, wrested this territory from the dominion 
of Spain, and Congress recognised the acts, and aa- 
sumed and paid the debts of the insurgent conven- 
tion; and the legifilature of Louisiana, atter <.he adop- 
ion of her constitution, and admission into the 
Union, without this territory, subsequently, by mere 
legislative enactment, with the consent of Congress^ 
snnexed it to the State of I^ouistana. 
3d. The annexation may be accomplished by one 
f the States of the Union, with the sanction of Con 
ress,— That each of the States possessed the power 
0 extend her boundaries before the adoption of the 
onstitution, will not be denied ; and that the power 
lill exists, is certain, unless it is abandoned by the 
itate in forming the government of the Ifnion. 

IW, there is no such abandonment, unless it is 
nund in the following clause of the constitution : 
■No State shall, without the consent of Congress, 
nter into any agreement or compact with another 
State, or with a foreign power." Each State, then, 
lay, with the consent of Congress, " enter into any 
grcement or compact with another State, or with a 
•sreign power.'' Texas, if not ours, is a foreign 
ower; and if she, by law, assents to the reannexa- 
on, in whole or in part, to Louisiana, or to Arkan- 
is, and those States, by law, agree to the annexa- 
on, it is " an agrccnicnt or compact" between a fo 
ijn power and a State of the Union, and is clearly 
v. tui, with <' the consent of Congress." It would 
i)t be a treaty, which is the exercise of an executive 
wer, but a compact by law, and precisely similar 
the munerous compacts, so called, by which, by 
ts of Congress and of a State legislature, so many 
reements, especially with the liew States, have 
en made by mere legislative enactments. Nor 
ed tlie assent of Congress be given in advance; it 
IS not so given on the admission of Tennessee, 
jkansas, and Michigan; but if given subsequent- 
it would ratify the previous extension of their 
undaries by Louisiana or Arkansas. There are, 
en, these three modes, by any one of which Texas 
"y be reannexed to the American Union. 1st. 
treaty; 2d. By act of Congress, without a treaty; 



Ih It tixpcditnl t<j reunuox Ti^xas ti) the Ameri- 
can Union P This is the greatest question, since 
the adoplioii of the constitution, ever presented for 
the decision of the American people. Texas was* 
onco otir own; and, althouj^h surrondericd by treaty 
to Spain, the surreiider was long resisted by the 
American government, and was conceded to be a 
great sacrifice. Tiiis being the case, is it not clear 
that, when the territory, which vve have most reluc- 
tantly surrendered, can be reacquired, that object 
should be accomplished? Under such circumstances, 
to refuse the reannexation is to deny the wisdom 
of the original purchase, and to reflect upon the 
judgment of those who maintained, even at the 
period of surrender, that it was a great sacrifice of 
national interests. 

Texas, as Mr. Jefferson declared, v/as as clearly 
embraced in the purchase by us of Louisiana as 
jNew Orleans itself, and that it was a part of that 
region, is demonstrated by the discovery, by the 
great Lasalle, of the source and mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi, and his occupancy for France west of the 
Colorado. Our right to Texas, as a part of Louis- 
iana, was asserted and demonstrated by Presidents 
Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, and John Quincy 
Adams. No one of our Presidents has ever doubted 
our title; and Mr. Clay has ever maintained it as 
clear and unquestionable. Louisiana was acquired 
by a treaty with France, in 1803, by Mr. Jefferson ; 
and in the letter of Mr. Madison, the Secretary of 
State, dated March 31, 3804, he says, expressing 
his own views and those of Mr. Jefferson, that 
Louisiana " extended westwardh to the Rio .Bravo, 
otherwise called Rio del Norte. Orders were ac- 
cordingly obtained from the Spa7iith authorities for 
the delivery of all the posts on the west side of the 
Mississippi." And in his letter of the Slst January, 
1804, Mr, Madison declares that Mr. Laussft, the 
French commissioner who delivered ike possession 
of Louisiana to us, announced the ** Del Norte as 
its true boundary." Here, then, in the delivery of 
the possession of Louisiana by Spain to France, 
and France to us, Texas is included. In the letter 
of Mr. Madison of the 8th July, 1804, he declares 
the opposition of Mr. Jefferson to the *' relinquish, 
merit of any territory whatever eastward of the Rio 
Bravo." in the letter of James Monroe of the 8th 
November 1803, he incloses documents which he 
says "prove incontestahly" that the boundary of 
Louisiana is ** the Rio Bravo to the west;" and Mr. 
Pinckney unites with him in a similar declaration. 
In a subsequent letter— not to a foreign govern. 



d, 3d. By the act of a State, with the sanction ment, but to Mr. Madison— of the 20th April, 1805, 

.Congress. But, if it be otherwise, and the con- ' — " " ' *' 

jtution only applies to territories then attached to 
p Union, and delegates no power for the acquisi- 
K of any other territory, nor prohibits the ex- 
cise of the pre-existing power of each State to 
^end her boundaries, then there would remain in 
cli State the reserved right of extension, beyond 
B control of Congress. I have not asserted the 
[stence of sncli a right in a State ; but, if the 
Uses quoted do not confer the authority on Con 
?38^und the reannexation is refused on that ground, 
h the annexing power, as a right to enlarge their 
VMaries, would result to any one of the States, 
fj^ith the consent of Texas, could be exercised, 
^cemng, then, what power results to the States, 
™ the denial of the power of annexation by 
ngresB, let us agitate no such question in advance 
■ denial of its own authority by Congress, but 
yss tfee question on its merits alone. 



they assert our title as unquestionable. In Mr. 
Monroe's letters, as Secretary of State, dated Jan- 
uary 19, 1816, and June 10, 1816, he says none could 
question " our title to Texas;" and he expresses his 
concurrence in opinion with Jefferson and Madison, 
" that our title to the Del Norte was as clear as to 
the island of New Orleans." In his letter, as Sec- 
retary of State, to Don Onis, of the ISth March, 
1818, John Quincy Adams says: "The claim of 
France always did extend westward to the Rio 
Bra-vo;" "she nlways claimed the territory which 
you call Texas as being within the limits, and form- 
ing a part, of Louisiana." After demonstrating our 
title to Texa« in this letter, Mr. Adams says: "Well 
might Messrs. Pinckney and Monroe write to M. 
Cevallos, in 1805, that the claim of the United 
Slates to the boundary of the Rio Bravo was as 
clear as their right to the island of New Orleans." 
Again, in his letter of the 3l8t October, ISIS. Mr. 
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Adamp says our title to Texas is establiKliod be- 
yond the power of further controversy,'' 

Here, then, by the discovery and occupution of 
TexaSj as a part of Louisiana, by Lasallo, for France, 
in 1685; by the delivery of possession to us, in 1803, 
by Spain and France ; by the action of our govern- 
mpnt, from the date of the treaty of acquisition to 
the date of the treaty of surrender, (avowedly so on 
its face }) by tho opinion of all our Presidents and 
ministers connected in any way with the acquisi- 
tion, our title to Texas was undoubted. It vyas sur- 
rendered to Spain, by the treaty of 1310; but Mr. 
Clay maintained, in his speech of the 3d April, 
1820, that territory could not be alienated jmrely by 
a treaty, ahd consequently that, notwithstanding 
the treaty, Tbxaa was stUL our oivn. in the cession 
of a portion of Maine, i't wos asserted, ia legislative 
resolutions, by Massachusetts and Maine, and con- 
ceded by this government, that no portion of Maine 
could be ceded by treaty without the consent of 
Mairife. Did Texas assent to this treaty, or can we 
cede part of a territory, but not of a State? These 
are grave questions; thoy raise the point whether 
Texas is not now a part of our territory, and whe- 
ther her people raay not now righfuliy claira the 
protnctiori of our government and laws. Recollect 
this v?as not a question of settlement, under the 
powers of this government, of a disputed boundary. 
The treaty declares, as respects Texas, that we 
•'cerfc to his Catholic tiiajesty.*' Commenting on 
this in his speech before referred to, Mr. Clay says 
it was not a question of the power in case of dispute 
" of fixing a boundary previously exiisting." It 
was, on the contrary, tbe case of an avowed cession 
of territory from the United States to Spain." Al- 
tliough, then, the government may be competent to 
fi^E a disputed boundary, by ascertoinin{» as near as 
practicable where it is ; although, also, a State, with 
the consent of this government, as in the case of 
Maipe, may cede a portion of her ter/itory, — yet it 
by no means follows that this government, by treaty, 
could cede a Territory of the Union. Could v/e by 
tretity cede Florida to Spain, especially without con- 
sulting the people of Florida.^ and, if not, the treaty 
by 'which Texas was surrendered was, as Mr. Clay 
contetiiSied, inoperative. 

By the treat}? of 1803, by which, \ye have seen, 
Texas was acquired by us from P^rance, we pledged 
cot faith to firance, and to the people of Texas, never 
to surrender that teirritory. The 3d article of that 
treaty declares: "the inhabitants of the ceded ter- 
ritory shad be incorporated in the Umon of the United 
States f and admitted as soon as possible, according 
to the jiriricipiesof the federal constitution, to the 
enjoymept of all the rights, advantages, and iramu- 
niliea of ntizens of the United States ; and in the 
mean ftflic they shall be protected in the free anjoy. 
roent of their liberty, jiroperty, and the religion 
which they' profess," . Such was our pledge to 
France and to the people of Texas, by the treaty of 
purchaae; and if ouv subsequent treaty of cession to 
Spain was not unconstitutional and invalid, it was 
a gross infraction of a preyious treaty , and of one of 
the fundamental conditions under which Texas was 
acqu;lred. 

Mo^e, then,, are man* grave questions of consti- 
tntiona> powe?. Could the soletnh guaranty to 
I^rance, arid to the people of Texas, be rescinded by 
a treaty with Spain ? Can tJhis government, by its 
own mere power, surrender any portion of its terri- 
tory ? Can it cut off a territory without the consent 
of it* people, and surrender them and the territory to 



a {"orcign power r Can it .oxpatri,ate and expel from 
the Union its own cilizeus, who occupy ;that tenl- 
tory, and change an American citizen into r citizen 
of Spain or Mexico ? These are momentous ques- 
tions, which it is not necessary now to determine, 
a.nd in regard to which I advance at this time no 
opinion. Certain, however, it is, that, with the con- 
sent of the people of Texas, Congress ca,n carry put 
the solemn pledges of the treaty of 1803, and admit 
one or more Stales from Texas into the Union, 

The question as to Texas is, in any respect, a ques 
tion of the re-establishment of oar ancient bounda 
ries, and the repossession of a territory jnost reluc 
tantly surrendered. The surrender of territory, even 
if constitutional, is almost universally inexppdient 
and unwise, and, in any event, when circumsianceB 
may seem to demand such a surrender, the territory 
thus abandoised should always be reacquired when, 
ever it may be done with justice and propriety. In 
dependent of these views, we have the recorded 
opinion of John Q. Adams as President, and Henry 
Clay as Secretary pf State, and also of Gen. Andrew 
Jackson as President, and Martin Van Buren as Sec- 
retary of State, that Texas ought to be reannexedto 
the Union. On the '26th of March, 1825,, Mr. Clay 
in conformity with his own views, and the ex-press 
directions of Mr. .^darns as President, directed a. let ' 
ter to Mr. Poinsett, our Minister at Mexico, instruct 
ing him t>3 endeavour to procure from Mexico a trans 
fer to us of Texas to the Del Norte. In this letter 
Mr. Clay says, " the President wishes you to effect 
that object/' Mr.' Clay adds : the line of the Sa- 
bine approaches our great western mart nearer than 
could be wished. Perhaps the Mexican government 
may not b^^ unwilling to establish that of the Rio 
Brassos de Dies, or the Rio Colorado, pr the Sno« 
Mountains, or the Rio del Norte, in lieu^of it." Mr, 
Clay urges, also, the importance of having entirely 
within our runilB " the Red river nnd Ariiansaj, an!| 
their respective tributary streams." 

On the loth of March, 1827, Mr. Clay again re 
newed the effort to prc-ure the cession of Texas. In 
his letter of instruction, of that date, to our ministei 
at Mexico, he says : " The President has thought thi 
present might be an auspicious period for urging j 
negotiation at Mexico, to settle the boundary of tii( 
two republics." " If we could obtain such a bound 
dry as we desire, the government of the Unitci 
States might be disposed to pay a reasonable pecu 
niary compensation. The boundary we prefer i 
that which, beginning at the mouth of the Rio de 
Norte in the sea, phall ascend that river to the oiout] 
of the Rio Puereo, thence ascending this river to it 
source, and from its sourqe by a line due north t( 
strike the Arkansas ; thence following the soutlierl 
bank of the Arkansas to its source, in latitude 42 
north ; and thence by that parallel of latitude to th 
South sea." And he adds, the treaty may pfovidi 
for the incorporation of the inhabitants' into tlv 
Union," 

Mr. Van Buren, in his letter, as Secretary of Stite 
to our Minister at Mexico, dated August 25, IS^ 
says: " It is the wish of the President that yw 
should, without uelay, open a negotiation with th 
Mexican government for the purchase of so roi^q 
of the province of Texas as is hereinafter described. 
" He is induced, by a deep conviction of the rednecti 
sity of the proposed acquisition, not only as 
for our western frontier, and the protection oi J^f^ 
Orleans, but also to secure forever to the inhabitani 
of the valley of the Mississippi the undisputed an 
undisturbed possession of the navigation of t"« 
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t'u'er." "The territory, of which a csasion is do- 
sired by the United States, is all that part of the 
province of Texas which lies east of a line begin- 
ning at the Guif of Mexico, in the centre of the 
(iesiirt, or grand prairie, which lies west of the Rio 
Nueces." And Mr. Van Burcn adds, the treaty 
may provide *' for the incorporation of the inhabit. 
5uls into the Union.'' And ho then enters into a 
!on;f and powerful argument of his own, in favour 
of ilio rciicquisition ot Texas. 

On the ^Oth of Mafch, !833, General Jackson, 
through Mr. Livingston, as Secretary of State, re- 
news to bur minister at Mexico the former " instruc- 
linnson the subject of the proposed cession."" On 
itho 2d bl'Uhlv, 1835, General Jackson, through Mr. 
(Forsyth as {Secretary of State, renews the instriic- 
llions to obtain the cession of Texas, and expresses 
|"an anxious desirq to secure the very desirable aU 
teratiori in our bon,ndary with Mexico." On the 
pth of August, 1835, General Jackson, through Mr. 
Forsyth as Secretary 6f State; directs our minister 
Hi Mexico to en,deavbur t6 procure. for us, from that 
poverri'nerit, the following boundary, "beginning 
nt the Gnlf of Mexico, proceeding along the eastern 
fcankof the river Rio Bravo del Norte, to the 37th 
parallel of latitude, and thonco along that parallel to 
ho Pacific." This noble and glorious proposition 
[>f General Jtlcksdn wdiild have secured to us, not 
5nly the whole of Texas, but also the largest and 
T)6st valuable portion of upper California, together 
iviththe bay and harbour of Sun Francisco, the best 
m the western coast of America, arid equal to any 
nthe world. If, then, it \vas deeined, as it is clear- 
y proved, most de.girabl0 to obtaih the reannexa- 
ioaof Texas, down to a period aS late as August, 
S35; is it less important at this period? 
We find the administration of Messrs. Adams and 
^lay in 1825 and 1827, and that of Jackson and 
hn Buron, in 18:29, and subsequently in 1833 and 
^3;'), making^streiiuous elforts to procure the rean- 
lexation of Texas, by a purchase from Mexico, at 
he DX[)ense bf millions of dollars. Let us observe 
Isotho dates of thesk efforts': That of the: first, by 
*Usm. Ada:ms and Clay, in March, 1^25, was 
nthin three years only hfler the recognition of the 
dependence' of Mexico by this country, and prior 
o ils full recognition by other powers; and it was 
nthiii less than five years subsequent to the final 
atification of the treaty by which we. surrendered 
'exas, not to Mexico, but to Spain; Nqw, as Spain 
ad not then recognised the independence) of Mexi- 
0, and thfe w^r was Still waging between those na- 
ions, the only title which Mexico had to Texas, was 
Ta Buccessful.revolution, and is preciseily the same 
itle, and depending 6n the same principles, as that 
ow possessed by Texas, The same remarks apply 
J the subsequent efforts of Messrs. Adams ana 
!lav in 1827, and of Jackson and Van Burcn in 
82!)jto acquire Texas by purchase frofii Mexico- 
nd even at the latest' pieriod, no more time had 
lapsed between the date of the recognition of the 
dependence of Mexico, and the proposed purchase 
■otn her, than the tinde (now about seven years) 
iice our recognition df the independence of Texas, 
hroughout the period of all these proposed trciaties, 
je war Was waging between Mexico and Spain, 
he brave Porter, our own gallant commodore, com- 
anded the Mexican navy, aided by many Ame- 
can officers and crews. In the earlier part, also, 
1 the conflict oh the land, the gallaiit Perry, and 
le brave Magee, ah American bmcer, virith a cbin- 



tho royal forces of Spain in many a glorious co;iUIict. 
Throughout this whole period, 'Mexico was solicit- 
ing and obtaining the aid of our cotmtrymen,or!i the 
ocean and on the land; and it is rporo than doubtful 
whether, in the absence of that assistance, Mejsico 
would yet have achieved her independence, On the 
27th July, 1829, Barradas, with a Spanish army of 
four thot^snnd men, captured the Mexican city of 
Tampico, which he held until the 10th September 
of the same year. Yet, on the 25th August, 1829, 
whilst the fate of this expedition was yet undeter- 
mined, the administration of J[ackson and Van Bu- 
ren, as we have seen, proposed the purchase, of 
Texas from Mexico. If, then, there be apy force in 
the objections, that Texas was aided in her conflict 
by Anierican citizens, that the war is still waging, 
(which it ik not,) or that the independence of Texas 
is still unrecognised by Mexico, or that a'treaty with, 
Mexico (as we had with Spain) had been ratified^ — 
all those reasons apply with far greater force against 
the proposed purchase of Texas from Mexico in 
1825, 1827, and 1829, when, Miexico was yet unrecog-> 
nised by Spain; when our treaty, surrendering Tex- 
as to Spain, was uniescinded, except by the rjevplu-,, 
lion in Mexico; and when our citij^ens were still 
tiding, as they always had dofae, the people of Mexi- 
co in their struggle for inrfependenoe. It is true, 
that, in 1837, within a few weeks, or months sue* 
ceeding our recognition of the independence qf 
Texas, and before fee? recognition by a»y foreign 
powers, it might have subjected ng to unjust imputa- 
tions; and therefore! might have been deemed inex» 
pedienl, at such a <imc, and under such circunisUinc(^^: 
te reannex Texas by a treaty to this Union, But now^ 
wh<in seven years have elapsed sihc^ .piir recogni- 
tion of the independence of Texas ; and she has been 
recognised for many years as an indppen^si^it power 
by the great nations of Europe; andfhersbverejign^ 
fully established, and fully acknowledged, tnere 
can be no objection to such a treaty at, this period. 

The reasons assigned in 1825,, 1827, 1829, ,1833 
and 1835, for the reannexation of Texas, apply now 
with full force. These reasons were, that the Sabiiie, 
as a boundary, was too near , Jfew Orleans; that the 
defence of that city was rendered insecure ; and that 
the Arkansas and Red riyer, and all their trijbutariesj 
ought to be in cur own oxc^usive possession. The 
present boundary is the worst which could be de- 
Viised. It is a succession of steps and curves, carv. 
ing out the great valley of the West into a shape that- 
is absolutely hideous. It surrenders the Red river, 
and Arkansas, and their riumerpus {iibutaries, for 
thousands of miles, to 8; foreign power. It brings that 
powei." upon the Gulf, within a day's sail of the 
mouth of the Mississippi, and in the interior, by the 
curve of the Sabine, within about one hundred mtHeB 
of the Mississippi. It places that power, for maisy 
hundred miles, on tJio banks of the Red riv(Br> in im- 
mediate contact with sixty thousand Indian warriors 
of otir own, and with very many thousand of the 
fiercest savage tribes in Texas, there t<? be armled 
and equipped for the work of death and desolation. 
It enables a foreign power, with ^vich aid?, to de- 
scend the Red river to the junction of the Misi^.^ 
sippi, there to cut off all communicatipn from abovo 
or below, to arriest at that point all boats whiqh 
were descending with their tromis and munitions of 
war for the defence of New OrXeans. and fail down 
suddenly on that city, thus isolated from the rest of 
the Union, and subjected to certain ruin. 

From the mouth of the Mississippi to the Sabine^ 
there is not a single harbour where an American 
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vcsuol of war cuuKl t'lnd slu'kcr, h>.i\. weslvviird of 
the mouth of the Sabine, in Te.\:fiS, are several dtK-p 
bays and harbours; aad Gnlveston, one of these, 
has a depth of water equal to that at the mouth of 
the Mississippi. Looking into the interior, along 
thiis extraordinary boundary, we find a foreijfn pow- 
er stretching for many hundred miles along the Sa- 
bine to Iho Red rivor ; thence west several hundred 
miles along that river to the western bnvindary of 
our Indian territories ; thence north to the Arkan- 
sas, and up that stream to the southern boundary of 
the territory of Oregon, and at a point which, ac- 
cording to the recent most able survey of Lieutenant 
Fremont, is within twenty miles of the paaa of the 
Rocky Moimtains, which secures the entrance to 
Oregon. Wo thus place a foreign power there, to 
move eastward or westward, upon the valley of the 
Columbia or Mississippi. We place this power 
north of St. Louia, north of a portion of Iowa, and 
' south of New Orleans, and along this lino for seve- 
ral thousand milea in our rear. 

Such is the boundary at present given to the val- 
ley of the Westj such the imminent dangers to 
which it is subjected of Indian massacre ; such the 
dismemberment of the great valley, and of nmny 
of the noblest slroaraa and tributaries of the Missis, 
sippi such the surrender of so niitny hundred miles 
of our coast, with so many bays and harbours; such 
the hazard to which New Orleanfe is subjected, and 
the outlet of all our commerce to the gulf. Such is 
our present boundary; and it can bo exchanged for 
one that will give us perfect security, that will place 
our own people and our own settlements in rear of 
the Indian tribes, and that will cut ihera off from 
foreign influence ; that will restore to us the unin- 
terrupted navigation of the Red river and Arkansas, 
and of all their tributaries; that will place us at the 
north, upon ». point to command the pass of Oregon, 
and, on the south, to secure New Orleans, and ren- 
der certain the command of the Gulf of Mexico. In 
pursuing our ancient and rightful boundary, before 
we surrendered Texas, along the Del Norte, we 
are brought, by a western curve of that great river, 
to a point within four hundred miles of the Pacific 
ocean, and where the waters of the Del Norte al- 
most commingle with those that flow into the West- 
era ocean. Up to this point on the Del Norte it is 
navigable for steamboats; and from that point to 
the Pacific is a good route for caravans, and where, 
it is believed, the Pacific may be united with the 
Del Norte and the Gulf by a railroad, not longer 
than that which now unites Buffalo and Boston; 
aiid where, even now, without such a road, we 
could command the trade of all the northern States 
of Mexico, and of a very large portion of the west- 
era coast of America. 

The importance of Texas is thus described by Mr. 
Clay, in his speech of the 3d of April, 1820 : 

"All the accounts concurred in representing Tex- 
as to be extremely valuable. Ita superficial extent 
was threa or four times greater than that of Florida. 
The climate was delicious; the soil fertile; the 
margins of the rivers abounding in live'oak ; and the 
country admitting of easy settlement. It possessed, 
moreover, if he were not misinformed, one of the 
finest ports in the Gulf of Mexico. The produc- 
tions of which it was capable, were suited to our 
wants. The unfortunate captive of St. Helena 
wished ior ships, commerce, and colonies. We 
havft them all, if we do not wantonly throw them 
awav. The colonios of other countries are separa- 
ted from them by vast seas, requiring great expense 



to )jotot t, til'.Mil, ami «ro licld aubject to a ^OHstaiit 
risk of their oeiriir torn from their t^riwp. Our cr.lo. 
uies, on the. coutrary, it ve united to, and form a pail, 
of our continent ; ajid Iho same Mississippi., from 
whoso rich deposite the best of thoiu (Louisianit) 
has been formed, will transport on her bosom iho 
brave, the patriotic men from her tributary streams, 
to defend and preaerve the next most valuable — the 
province of Texas " '* He was not disposed to dis- 
parage Florida ; but its intrinsic value was incom- 
parably less than ihal of Texoh." 

In the letter of instructions from Mr, Madison, as 
Secretary of State, of the '29th July, 1803, he says, 

the acquisition of the Floridas is still to be pur- 
sued." He adds, the exchange of any part of west- 
ern Louisiana, which Spain may propose for the 
" cession of the Floridas," " is inadmissible." "In 
intrinsic value there is no equality." " We are the 
less disposed also to make sacrifices to obtain the 
Floridas; because their position and the raanifesl 
course of events giuirarUy an early and reasonabk 
acquisition of tkem." In Mr. Madison's letter, ako, 
as Secretary of State, of the 8th July, 1804, he an- 
nounces the opposition of Mr. Jefferson " to a per- 
petual relinqaishment of any territory whatever east- 
ward of the Rio Bravo." In the message of Presideriii 
Hoiiston of the 5th May, 1837, he says that Texas I 
contnins four-fifths of all the live-oak now in ihel 
world." Cotton will be its great staple, and some I 
sugar and molasses will be produced. The grape,! 
the olive, and indigo, and cocoa, aiM^ nearly all the 
fruits of the tropics will be gro'-*n there also. Id 
Texas are valuable mines of goi J t.nd silver ; the 
silver mine on the San Saba having been examined 
and found to be among the richest in the world. 

In the rnr^nt debate in the British Parliament, 
Lord Brougham said : " The importance of Texas 
could not be overrated. It was a country of the 
greatest capabilities, and was in extent full as large 
as France. It possessed a soilof the finest and most 
fertile character, and it was capable of producing all 
tropical produce ; and its climate was of a most 
healthy character. It had access to the gulf, to the 
river Mississippi, with which it communica^d bj 
means of the Red river." The possession of Texsj 
would ensure to us the trade of Sante Fe and all 
the northern States of Mexico. Above nil, Texai 
is a large and indispensable portion of the valley of 
the W^est. That valley once was all our own; but 
it has been dismembered by a treaty formed when 
the West held neither of the high executive stationi 
of the government, and was wholly unreprewnted 
in the cabinet at Washington. The Red river aisd 
Arkansas, divided and mutilated, now flow with 
their numerous tributaries, for many thousaud milei,! 
through the territory of a foreign power ; and tii« 
West has been forced back along the gulf, from the 
Del Norto to the Sabine. If, then, it bo true, thit 
the sacrifice of Texas was made with painful reluc 
tance, all those who united in the surrender will n- 
joice at the reacquisition. 

This is no question of the purchase of new terri- 
tory, but of the reannexation of that which one* 
was all our own. It is not t question of the exteaj 
sion of our limits, but of the restoration of forniM^ 
boundaries. It proposes no new addition to the vtilf 
of the Mississippi ; but of its reunion, and all its »*■ 
ters, once more, under our dominion. If the Creatof 
had separated Texas from the Union by moui^ 
barriers, tho Alps or the Andes, these might be pha- 
sible ob^ctions ; but He has planed dov^n the whew 
valley, including Texas, and nnited every atom « 



Ht)il iiuii i;U'ry ilia[) I'l'liMi waters ul" liic ndj^litv 
vvlio!*^. Mo iuiM linked their r.vors witli the ffttiut 
'Miti^issippi, Kiid Uiiirkcd luiii united tho wholo for 
the d()!niui(.>n 'd' otut yov(!niiiuMit iind the rosidonoo 
of one jjcopitv, and it is inipiDUS in nian to attempt ' (»n th 
tr, u^Ksolvf thia /rriiiit and jflorious Union. Texas ia' river, 
a part ot' Kentucky , a portion oC the snine {jroiit val 



ley. It i& 'I part of iNew York and Pennsylvania, 
;i part of Maryland and Virginia, and Ohio, and of 



whii'h r^he iA a {».«rt ; tiiftl Ivenlucky v.onld cur- 
tail (lie limits (>{■ thi) r<'pul)lic, ur dunini.-^h il.s pow- 
k'Y Ktid HtroiiL'tli and ijlory. It rannot h« titat Ken- 
tucky win winh io rieft any tlnir eXrojit ouf own wp- 
n tho banks ui' the Hahine fihd Arkansas and lied 
and within a day's eail of the niouth of tho 
Missi.ssippi, and the outlet of all her own oommercc< 
in tho jvulf. Many of her own people are within 
tho li'nit!< of Texas, and its battle-Heids are watfjred 



all the western states, v.fhilst the Tennessee unites with tho blood of many of her sons. It w«« her 
with it the waters of Georgia, Alabama, and (.'aro- own intrepid Milam, wl>o headed the bravo throe 
lin-1. Tho Alh'irhany, conmiiencing its course in hundred who, artuecl with rifles only, captureil tho 
New York, and with the You^rhioJrany, t'rom Mary- fortress of the Alamo, defended by heavy artillery, 
bnJ,dnd Monongahela, from Vir£rinia, mergintr with ' find thirteen hundred of the picked troops of Mexi- 
the beautiful Ohio at the metropolis of western Penn- i '-o, undtr one of their best commanders. And will 
sylvania, ombraee tho streams of Texas at the Kentucky refuse to re embrace so many of her oWn 
mouths of tho Arkansas and Red river, whence thcir^ people? nor permit them, without leaving Texas, to 
■ivatcra flow in kindred union to the gulf And herej return to the American Union.' And if war should 
let me say, that New York ought to reclaim for the! ever again revisit our country, Kefitncky knowi 
Alleghany its true original name, the Ohio, of which! that tho steady aim of the western riflesuert, and the 
it is a part, and so marked and called by that name i brave hearts and stont hands, within the limitB of 
in the British maps, prior to 177G, one of which is Texas, are, in the hour of danger, among the surest 



in the possession of the distinguished representative 
from the Pittsburg disti-ict of Pennsylvania, The 
words "Ohio" and "Alleghany," in two diffcriint In 



mart diRlectS) mean clear, as designating truly, in 
both cases, t he character of the water of both streams; 



defenders of the country, and especially of the valiey 
of the West. The question of reannnxation, and of 
the restoration of ancient boundaries, is a mnch 
stronger case than that of th^ pure ha«onof new tcsrri- 
tory. It is a stronger case also than the acquisition 
and hence it is that New York is upon the Ohio, and! of Louisiana or Florida*, not only upon the ground 
truly stands at the head of the valley of the West.! that these were both an acquisition of new territory, 
The treaty w hich struck Texas from the Union, in- hut that they embraced a foreign people, dissimilar 
flicted a blow upon this mighty valley. And who! to our own, in language, law?, and institutions; 
will say that the West shall remain dismembered' and transferred without their knowledge or Con»«nt> 
and mutilated, and that the ancient boundarips of the! by the act of an European king. More especially, 
republic shall never be restored ? Who will desire! it a case like this, where the people of TeXas occu- 
to check the young eagle of America, now refi.xing! py a fegion which wasi once exclosiv«ly our oWn; 

"brmer limils, and repluming her and this people, in whom we acknowJetige to Inside 



her gas 

phiions for her returning flight? What American 
will say, that the flag of the Union shall never wave 
again tiiroughout that mighty territory; and that 
what Jefferson acquired, and Madison refused to 
surrerider, shall never be restored? Who will oppose 
the re-establishment of our glorious constitution over 
the whole of the rnighty valley which once was 
shielded by its benignant sway ? Who will wish 
again to curtail the limits of this great republican 
empire, and again to dismember the glorious valley 
of the West ? Who will refuse to replant tho banner 
of the republic upon our former boundary, or re- 
surrender the Arkansas and Red river,, and retrans- 
fer the coast of the gulf? Who will refuse to heal 
tile bleeding wounds of the mutilated West, and re- 
unite the veins and arteries, dissevered by the dis- 
membering cession of Texas to Spain ? "To refuse 
to accej)t the reannexation, is to resurrendcr the 



the only -sovereignty over the whole and every por- 
tion of Texas, desire the reannoxation — that we 
cannot re-establish our former boundariea, and re- 
store to U3 tho whole or any part of the territory 
which was once our own, is a proposition, the bare 
statement of which is its best refutation. 

Let us examine, now, aottie of the objections 
urged against the reannexation of Texas. And 
hei-e, it is remarkable that the objectiona to the pur- 
chase of Louisiana are the same now made in the 
case of Texas; yet all now acknowledge the wisdom 
of that great measure ; and to have ever oppo«ed it, 
is now regarded as alike unpatriotic and unwise. 
And so will it be in the case of Texas. The mea- 
sure will justify itself by its results; and its op|>o- 
nents will stand in the same position now occupied 
by those who objected to the purchase of Lcuisi- 
The r ejections, we have said, were the same, 



^ , — ,. ^,M->^ cinfli. . — — — J ,. 

Territory of Texas, and redismember the valley ofj and we will examine them separately. Jst, The 
the West. Nay, more: under existing circum- extension of territory; 
stances, it is to lower the flag of the Union before 
the red cross of St. George, and to surrender the 
Florida pass, the mouth of the Mississippi, the com- 
mand of the Mexican gulf, and finally Texas itself, 
into the hands of England. 

As a question of money, no State is much more 
deeply interested in the reannexation of Texas than 
your own grt^it Commonwealth of Kentucky.— 
there, if Texas becomes part of the Union, will be a 
peat and growing market for her l»eef and pork, her 
lard and butter, her flour and corn ; and there, with, 
m a very short period, would be found a ready sale 
for hiore than a million dollars in value of her bale- 
rope and hemp and cotton-bagging. Nbr can it he 
that Kentucky would desire, by the refusal of re- 
annexation, to mutilate and dismember the valley of; mav add both the Californias to Texas, and onite 



territory; and 2d, the question of 

slavery. 

As to the extension of territory, it applied with 
much greater force to the purchase of Louisiana. 
That purchase annexed to the Union a territory dou- 
ble the size of that a)r-!ady embraced within ita lim- 
its ; whilst the reannexation of Texae, according to 
the largest estimates, will add but one-seventh to the 
extent of our territory. The highest estirhate of the 
area of Texas is but 318,0t}0 square milen, whilst 
that of the rest of the Union i's 2,000,000 square 
miles. Now, the British territory, on our own con- 
tinent of North America, exclusive of the West In- 
dies, and north of our northern boundary, is 2,800,- 
000 square miles, being 500,000 more th»«i that of 
our whole Union, with Texas united. Indeed, we 
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t.hfcin all to the UiiiuU; and slill the iiiea of the whole 
will be leas th&u that of ihft Brilisli NorUi Ameri- 
can posdftHsionij. And its it aa Anioricaii doctrine, 
thi't moiKtrcbies oi- deBpotiams are alune fitted tor 
the jjovcvmnent of extensive l«^rritoric8, and that 
a confederacy of Sttites must be compreascd 
withiu narrort or Uniits'' Of all the forms of govern, 
juont, our confederacy is most s}>ecially adapted for 
an oxlended territory, awd might, without the Isast 
dani^er, but with {ncreasfsd security, and vastly aug- 
miinted benefits, embrace a continent. Each Stiiie, 
within iis own limits, controla all ita local concerns, 
and th« g<siieral governniient chiefly those which 
appertain to commerce and our foreign relations 
Indeed, aa you augment the number of States, the 
bond of union i» »tronger; for the opposition of ?.ny 
«nc State iu much les^j dangerous and formidable, in 
a confederacy of thirty States, thasi of three. On 
tJi»8 anbject experience die best test of truth. Has 
the Union been endangerrsd by the advance iu the 
nunibes- of States from thirteen to twenty-six? Look 
aioo at all the new Slates that have been added to 
the Union since the adoption of the constitution, and 
tell me wliat one of all of them, either in war or 
peace, hm ever failed most faithfully to perform its 
duties; and what one of them has ever proposeu or 
threatened the existence of the ffoverr.ment, or the 
dissciution of the Union? No rehelliou or insurrec- 
tion hsia ever raised its banner within their lira- 
ils, nor have traitorous or union- disssolving conven- 
tiona, iu war or in peace, ever been assornDled with- 
in the boundary of any of the new States of the 
West; but in p^ace, they have nobly and faithfully 
performed all their duties to the Union ; and in war. 
the spirit of party has fled before an ardent patriot^ 
ism, and all have ntshed to the standard of their 
common country From the shores of the Auantic 
and the lakes of the North from the banks of the 
ThaVaee and the St Lawrence, to those of the Ala- 
bama and the Mississippi ; from the snows of Cana- 
da \c the sunny plains of the South — the soil of the 
Union is watered with the blood of the bravo and 
patriotic citizen soldiers of the West. And is it 
Esgland \(rould persuade us our territory and popu- 
lation will bo too great to permit the resnnexatiou 
of Texas? Let us sec how stands the case with her- 
self and other graat powers of the world. The fol- 
lowing facts ore presented from the most recent 
geographies : 

British empire- area, 8,100,000 square miles; 
popalation^ 200,(K)0,00(). 

Russian empire— area, 7,500,000 square miles ; 
popuiaiion, 75,000,000. 

Chinese empire—area, 5^00,000 square miles; 
population, 250,()O0,0UO 

Tt i« o ru 



0,000,006. 

United States (including Texas)— area, 2,318,000 
square miles; population, 19,000,'JOO. 

Here is one monarchy, (the British empire,) near- 
ly four times aa large as the United States, including 
Texas; and one monarchy and three despotisms 
combined, largely more t.*ian ten times our area, 
also including lexas; and to assert, andei these 
circumsta,ices, that our government is to be over- 
thrown or cndaDg&red by an addition of one-seventh 
to its area, is to adopt the exploded argument of 
kings and despots against our system of confede- 
r;it^ States. 

President Monroe, a citizen of one of the old 
thirtMn States, in his nnsssage of 1823, thus speaks 
01 the effects of the purchase of Louisiana: 



Tliiti OApar.Hioii our p(>j»U(.ti.i*iii , and niHies.sioi) 
of iu> ' Stiiles to our Union, have had tho happit-st 
pflfRct on all its hio-iicst intftrcslH, Tl\at il has eini- 
jiently au;>')!U;nted our roBomces, and added to our 
strength and rospoctabilily as a. power, is admitted 
hy all. It is manifest, that by enlarginjr the basis of 
onr system, and iucreaHing Liic luui^ber of State*!, 
the yysteivi itself has been greatly strengthened in 
both its branches. Consolidation and disunion 
have thereby been rendered equaUy impracticable. 
Each goveruuii;ut conlidin^ in its owxi strength, has 
less to apprehend from tne oth -r, and in conse- 
quence, each, enjoying a greator freedom of action, 
IS rendered more efticicnt for all tho purpose3 for 
which it was instituted." It is the system of con- 
federate States, united, but not consolidated, and in- 
corporating the great principle which led to tho 
adoption of the constitution — o{ rtcijirocal free trade 
between all the Statea, that adapt such a government 
to the extent of a continent. The greater the extent 
of territory, the more enlarged is tho power, and 
the more augmented the blessings of such a govern- 
ment. In war it will be more certain of success, and 
therefore wars will be less frequent; and in peace it 
will be more respected abroad, and enjoy greater 
advantages at home, and the legs unfavourable will 
be the influence on its prosperity, of the hostile po- 
licy of foreign nations, it may then have a home 
market, which, as the new and exchangeable pro- 
Qucts of various soils and ciimatea are augmented, 
will place its industry less within the controlling 
influence of foreign powers. Especially is this im- 
portant to the great manufacturing interest, that its 
home market, which is almost its only market, 
should be enlarged and extended by the accession of 
new territory, and an augmented population, em- 
braced withm the boundaries of the Union, and 
therefore constituting a part of the domestic innrksl. 
By the census of 1840, the total product of tho 
mining and the manufactures of the Union, was 
$282,194,985; and of this vast amount, by the trea- 
sury report, but $9,469,962 was exported, and found 
a market abroada Almost its only market was the 
home market, thus demonstrating the vast impor- 
tance to that great interest of an accession of terri- 
tory and population at home. 

Nor is it only the mining and manufacturing in- 
terests that would feel the influence of such a new 
and rapidly augmenting home market; but agricul- 
ture, commerce and navigation, tho products of the 
forest and fisheries, the freighting and ship-building 
interests, would all feel a new impulse; and the 
great internal communications, by railroads and ca- 
nals, engaged in transporting our own exchangeable 
products, would find a great enlargement of their bu- 
siiicsstind profits, and Isiad onward to the c-omplcitioii 
of the present and the construction of new improve- 
ments — thus identifying more closely all our grtat 
interests, bringing nearer and nearer to each otiies" 
the remotest portions of the mighty whole, niuUi- 
plying their trade and intercourse, breaking down 
the barriers of local and sectional prejudice, anu 
scouting the thought of disunion from the Ameri- 
can heart, and leaving the very term obsolete. In- 
deed, if we measure distance by the time in which 
it is traversed, this Union, with Texas reannexed, 
is much smaller in territory than the Union was at 
the adoption of tho constitution, Then, the jour- 
ney from the capitol to the then remotest corner oi 
the republic, could not be traversed in less than a 
month; while now, much less than one-half th?' 
tinio will take us to the mouth of the Del Norte, 
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tha exiremo south weatern limit of Textis. Sych are 
ttie conquests wiiich atmm has already efl'ected, 
upon the water and upon the land ; and, whun we 
consider the v.M»nderful advanco which they fire atiil 
utakinLT, we must begin to ciilcnlate a journey upon 
knd, by stearn, from the Atlantic to the Del Norte, 
by hours, and not by weeks or months. And he 
who, under Buch circumstances, would still say that 
Texas was too large or diKtant for reannesation to 
the Union, muBt have been sleeping since the ap- 
plication of steam to locomotion. 

But if Texas is too large for incorporation into 
the Union, why is not Oregon alno, which is nearly 
double the size'of Texas? and if Texas is too remote, 
why is not Oregon also, when ten days will take us 
to the mouth of the Del Norte, whereas, three months 
by land, and five months by sea, must be required 
for the journey to the mouth of the Columbia. 
Texas, also, is a part of the valley of the Mississip- 
pi, watered by the same streams, and united with it 
by nature, as one and indivisible ; whcreaa Oregon 
is separated from us by mountain barriers, and pours 
its waters into another and distant ocean. And if 
Orerron, although disputed, and occupied by a for- 
eig'n power, is, as I believe il tu be, in truth and 
justice, all our own, Texas was once, and for many 
years, within our limits, and may now again become 
our own by tlie free and unanimous consent, already 
given, of all by whom it is owned and occupied. 1 
have not thus contrasted Texas and Oregon with a 
view to oppose the occupation of Oregon ; for J 
have always been the ardent friend of that measure. 
I advocated it in a speech published long before I 
became a member of the Senate, and now, since the 
-death of tuP patriotk; and lamented Linn, I am the 
oldest surviving member of the special committee 
of the Senate which has pressed upon that body, 
for so many years, the immediate occupation of the 
whole territory of Oregon. There, upon the shores 
of the distant Pacific, if my vote can accomplish it, | 
shall be planted the banner of the Union ; and, with 
my consent, never ehall be surrendered a single 
point of its coast, an atom of its soil, or a drop of all 
its waters. But while I am against the surrender 
of any portion of Oregon, I am also against the rc- 
surrender of the territory of Texas ; for, disguise it 
as we may, it is a case of resurrender, when it once 
was all our own, and now again is ours, by tlie free 
consent of tliose to whom it belongs, already given, 
and waiting only the ceremony of a formal accept- 
ance. Let not those, then, who advocate the occu- 
pation of Oregon, tell us that Texas is too distant, 
or too inaccessible, or too extensive for American 
o«scupancy. Let the friends of Oregon reflect, also, 
that Tc^as, «t the hesu of tha ArkanBsa, is contigu- 
ous to Oregon, and within twenty miles of the pass 
which commands the entrance through all that ter- 
ritory, and the occupation of which pass by a foreign 
power, would separate the people and territory of 
Oregon from the re<»t of the Union, and leave theru 
an easy prey to the army of an invader. In truth, 
Texas is nearly as indispensable for the safe and 
parmanent occupation of Oregon, as it is for the se- 
curity of New Orleans and the Gulf. 

The only remaining objection is the question of 
slavery. And have we a question which is to cur- 
tail the limits of the republic — to threaten its exist- 
ence — to aim a deadly blow at all its great and vital 
interests — to court alliances with foreign and with 
hostile powers — to recall our commerce and expel 
oiir manufactures from bays and rivers that once 
were all our own— to strike down the flag of the 



Uiiiuii, aa il ailvaacoki towards our ancienl bouiid.iiy 
--to re&urrender a mighty territory, find invitf? to 
its occupancy the doadlieBi: (in truln, ilie only) foes 
thin governmieint has ovev encounttued ? la unli- 
slavery to do all this? And is it so to endang«f New 
Orleans, and the valley und commerce and outlet of 
the West, that we would hold them, not by our own 
strength, but bv the slender tenure of the will and 
of the mercy ol Great Britain ? If anti-slavery can 
effect all this, may God, in his infinite mercy, savo 
and perpetuate this Union; for the efforts of man 
would bo feeble and impotent. The avowed object 
of this party is the immediate abolition of slavery. 
For this, they traverse sea and land ; for this, they 
hold conventions; in the capital of England ; aad 
there they brood over schemes of abolition, in asso- 
ciation with British societies ; there they join in de. 
nunciations of their countrymen, until their hearts 
are filled with treason; and they return home, 
Americans in name, but Englishmen in feoUng« and 
principles. Let us all, then, feel snd know, whether 
we live North or South, that this party, if not van- 
quished, must overthrow the government, and dis- 
solve the Union, This party propose the immedi- 
ate abolition of slavery throughout the Union. If 
this VI ere practicable, let us look at the consequences. 
By the returns of the last census, the products of the 
slavebolding States, in 1840, amounted in value to 
$404,429,638. These products, then, of the South, 
must have alone enabled it to furnish a Jioma mar- 
ket for all the surplus manufactures of the North , as 
also a market for the products of its forests and fish- 
eries; and giving a mighty impulse to all its com- 
mercial and navigating interests. Now, nearly all 
these agricultural products of the South which ac- 
complish all these great purposes, iff the result of 
slave labour ; und, strfke down these products by the 
immediate abolition of slavery, and the markets of 
the South, for want of the means to purchase, will 
be lost to the people of the North ; and North and 
South will be involved in one common ruin; Yes, 
in the harbours of the North fat Philadelphia, New 
York, and Boston) the vessels would rot at their 
wharves for want of exchangeable products to cany ; 
the building of ships would cease, and the grass 
would grow in many a street now enlivened by an 
active and progressive industry. In the interior, 
the railroads and canals would languish for want 
of business; and the factories and manufectorinff 
towns and cities, decaying and deserted, would 
stand as blasted monuments of the folly of man. 
One universal bankruptcy would overspread the 
country, together with all the demoraliKation and 
crime which ever accompany such a catastrophe ; 
and the notices at every corner wOuiu point oiriy^io 
sales on execution, by the constable, the sheriff, the 
marshal^ and the auctioneer; whilst the beggars 
would ask us in the streets, not for money, but for 
bread. Dark as the picture may be, it could not 
exceed tlie gloomy reality. Such would be the ef- 
fects in the North; whilst in the Sooth, no human 
heart can conceive, nor pen describe, the dreadful 
consequences. Let us look at another result to the 
North. The slaves being emancipated, not by the 
South, but by the North, would fly there for safety 
and protection ; and three millionw of fres blacks 
would be thrown at once, as if by a convulsion of 
nature, upon the States of the North. They would 
come there to their friends of the North, who had 
given them freedom, to give them also habitation, 
food, and clothing ; and, not having it to give, many 
of them would perish from want and exposure ; 
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whilst Ux«Mflrretched remainder would be left to live 
as they eould, by the^ or charity. They would 
(stiU bo a de;^raded cafite, free only in Kamo, with- 
out the reality of freedom. A few might cani a 
wretched and precarious subsistence, by competing 
with the white labourers of the North, and reducing 
. their wages to the lowest point in the' sliding scale 
of starvation and misery j.whil&t the poor-house and 
the iaiJt th« asylums of the deaf and dumb,; the 
blind^ the idiot and insane, would be filled to ovDr» 
flowing ; if, indeed^ any asylum could be aiiforded to 
, the iRiilUonfi of the negro race whom, wretchedness 
and crime would drive to despair and madness. 
, That these are sad realities, is proved by the 
census ;«f 1840. * annes in an appendix a table. 
mar]^.ed No. I , compiled by mo entirely from the 
odicifil Jfeturns of the census of 1840, except as to 
prisons a,nd paupers which are obtained from city 
and Stat9 returns, and the results are as follows : 

l8ti Tho nwmbor of deaf and dumb, blind, idiots, 
and insane^ of the negroes in the non-slaveholding 
States, is one out of every 96 \ in the slaveholding 
StAtfss, it is one out of every 672, or seven to one in 
favouf . of tho slaves in =tlus respect, as compared 
with the free blacks. 

2d* The number of whites, deaf and dumb, blind, 
idiots, and insane, in the non-slaveholding States, is 
one in evfjr;^ 561, being nearly six to one against the 
free blacks in the same States. 

,3d. The number of negroes : who are deaf and 
dumby blind, idiots, and insane, paupers, and in 
prison in tlie non elavoholding States, is one out of 
every 6, and in the.elaveholdmg States, one out of 
.«-Ve?y ,154 ; or twenty-two to one against the free 
blacks, M compared with the sla ve«. 

4th,. Taking the two extremes of north and south, 
in Maine, the^ numbep of negroes returned f.s deaf 
and dumb, blind, insane^ and idiote, by the census 
of 1840, is one out of every twelve, and in slave- 
hoiding. Florida, by the same returns, is one of every 
eleven hundred and five; or ninety-two to one, in 
fevour of the slaves of Florida, as compated with 
<Jie free blaclUJ of Maine. 

By the: report of; the secretary of state of Massa- 
ehu{W)tts;(of the 1st Novembe:, 1843,) to the legisla- 
ture^ th^te v^ere then in th« c )unty jails, and houseis 
of . CQTreotion in that Stale, 4,020 whites, and 364 
n^roesi; And adding the previous roturns of the 
StAte, prison, 255 whites and 32 blacks; making in 
«ll/^75! whites, .and 396 fr«e blacks; beiv»g one 
out of «very one hundred and seventy of the white, 
and ime out of every twenty-one of the free black 
pop'^fej^on: .and by the official returns of the census 
df,liSs^^d iixew^Wn otncial returns to their own 
^egijsto)re,cO»e p:ut of every thirteen of the free 
b^qfe« of Massachusetts was either; deaf and dumb. 
bIlnd,>idiot,; or jnaanfe, or in prison— rthus proving 
t degree of debaafement and misery, on the part of 
the coloured r^ce, in that truly great State, which 
i$ appalling, in the last ofliciaj raport to the legist 
latuxe-iof tbs warden o.^ the pcnitehtiary of eastern 
Fs^nnnylvania, he aaysj " The whole number of 
prisoBste received frora the opening of the institu- 
tion* .(Octpber 25, I829,> to January 1, 1843, is 
16204 ofthesfij 1004 were white males, 533 coloured 
mdleti; S7:whitefemaii!8,and 58 coloureid females!" 
or onaiMut -of every 847 of the white, and one out 
of every flixty-four of the negro population; and 
of wMte female convicts, one out of every 
16,2^; tuid of the coloured fem&le convicts, one 
out of ev<»iy 349 m vm« prison,, showing a d egree of 
guilt and debaaement on the part Of the coloured 



females, revolting and unparalleled. When such 
is the debasomenl of the coloured females, far ex. 
ceeding even th»it of the white females in the most 
corrupt cities of Europe, extending, too, througSiout 
one-half the limits of a great State, we may begin 
to form some idea of the dreadful condition of tho 
free blacks, and how much worse it is than, that 
of tho slaves, whom we are ask t d to liberate and 
consign to a similar condition of guilt and misery. 
Where, too, are these examples The first is in the 
great State of Massachusetts, that, for 64 years, hgs 
neVer had a ihivc.and whoso free black population, 
being .5463 in 1790, and but 8669 at present, i» 
nearly the same free negro population, and their de- 
scendants, whom for m.ore than half a century she 
has strived, but strjved in vain, to elevate in rank 
and comfort and morals. The other example is the 
eastern half of the great State of Pennsylvania, in- 
cluding Philadelphia, and the Quakers of the State, 
who, with an industry and humanity that never tired, 
and a charity that spared not time or money- have 
exerted every elFort to improve the morals and bettei 
the condition of their free bkck population. But 
where are the great results ? Let the eensua and the 
reports of the prisons answer. Worse — incompara- 
bly worse, than the condition of the slaves, an4 de- 
monstrating that the free black, in the midst of his 
friends in the North, is sinking lower every day in the 
Scale of want and crime and misery. The regular 
physicians' report and review, published in 1840, 
says the " facts, then, show an increasing dispropor- 
tionate number of coloured prisoners in the eastern 
penitentiary." In contrasting the condition, for the 
same year, of the penitentiaries of all the non.slave- 
holding States, as compared with ftU the Biavehoid- 
ing States in which returns are made, 1 find the nam- 
ber of free blacks is fifty -four to one, as compared 
with the slaves, in proportion to population, who are 
incarcerated in these prisons. There are no paupers 
among the sieves, whilst in the non-slaveholding 
States great j J th e numbei- of coloured paupers. 

From the Belgian statistics, compiled by Mi. 
Quetelet, thB distinguished secretary of the Royal 
Academy of Brussels, it appears that in Belgium 
the numbei of deaf and dumb was one out of every 
2180 persons; in Gineat Britain, one oat of every 
1539; in Italy, one out of every J.'>39; and in Eu- 
rope, one out of every 1474. Of the blind, one out 
of every 1009 in Belgium ; one out of Overy 800 in 
Prussia ; one out of every 1600 in Franco ; and one 
out of every 1(>G6 in Saxony; and no further re- 
turns, as to the blind, are given. — [Belgian ^nnmire, 
1836, 7)a£es 213, 215, 217.J But the table shows an 
average in Europe of one out of (ivery 1474 of deaf 
and dumb, and of about one out of every 1000 of 
blind ; whereas our census shows, of <the deaf and 
dumb whites of the Union, one out of every 2193; 
and of the blacks in the non-slaveholding State8,'one 
out of every 656 ; also, of the blind, one outof every 
2821 of the whites of the Union, and oiie out of 
eVery ol6 of the blacks in the non-slaveholding 
States. Thus wo have not only shown the condi- 
tion of the- blacks of the non-slaveholding States to 
be far worse than that of the ;8laves of the South, 
but also far worse than the condition of the people 
of Europe, deplorable as that may ho. It has been 
heretofore shown that the free blacks in the non- 
slaveholding States were becoming, in an augmented 
proportion, more debased in morals as they inereaacd 
in numbers ; and the sam^ proposition is true in other 
respecta. Thus, by thte census of 1830, the number 
of deaf and dumb of thf^ free blacks of tho non 
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ilavofaiolding Stales, was one out of eyery 99Q ; and 
of blind, onti out of every 893; wheeeas we have 
Men, by the census of 1840, tho number of free 
blai'-ks, deaf and dumb, in the non-slaveholding 
Slates, was one out of ©very 650 ; and of blind, one 
Dttt of every 516, In the last ten years, then, the 
ilarming fact is proved, that tho proportionate nurn- 
berof free black deaV and dumb, and also of blind, 
\as increased about fifty per cent. No statement as to 
llie insane or idiots is givep in the census of Jb30. 
Let us no'V exSrUiinc the future increase of free 
ikcks in the States adjoininii: tho slaveholding 
States, if Tejf as is not reannexed to tho Union. By 
be census of 17^, the number of free blacks in the 
states (adding New York) adjoining the slavehold- 
ng States, was 13,953. In tlie Slates (adding New 
ifofir,) adjacent to the slaveholding States; tlie num- 
lier of free blacks, by the census of 1840, was 
148,107; being an aggregate increase of nwirly 
:leven to one in New York, Nev; Jersey, Pennsyl- 
rania, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinoi?. Now, by the 
lensus and tablo above given, ths aggregate num- 
)er of free blacks who were deaf and dumb, blind, 
diot or insane, paupers, or in prisons, in the non- 
ilaveboiding States, wa? 26,342, or one in every six 
if the whole number. Now if the free black popu- 
ation should increase in the same ratio, in the ag- 
[regate, in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
)hio. Indiana, and Illinois, from 1840 to 1800, as it 
lid from 1790 to 1840, the aggregate free black popu- 
lation in theise mx States would bo> in 1890, 1 ,600^000; 
In 1865, 800,000; in 1853, 400,000; and the aggre- 
ye number in these six States of free blacks, ac- 
ordirtgtothe present proportion, who would then 
ic deaf and dumb, blind, idiot or insane, paupers or 
In prieouj would be, in 1890, 266,666; in 1865, 
133,333; and in 1653, 66,(i6j3 ; being, as we have 
|eeE, one-aixth of the whole'number- Now, if the 
mnual cost of supporting these free blacks in these 
syluuis, and other houses, including the interest on 
he sums expended in their erection, and for annuo! 
epaixs, and the money disbursed for the arrest, 
rial, conviction, and transportation of the criminals, 
imouQted to fifty dollars for , each, the annual tax on 
be people of these six States, on account of these 
■pe blacks, would be, in 1890, ^13,333,200.; in 18&5, 
!6,6S6,600;,und in 1853, ^,333,300. 
Does, then, humanity require that ws should ren. 
ler the blacks more debased and miserable, by this 
irocess of abolition, with greater temptations to 
inme, with more of real guilt, and less of actual com- 
orts ? As the free blackis are thrown more and more 
pon the cities of thB jJorth.and eomnetai^r^ 
fitfe tlie white labourer, the condition of the blacks 
•econaes worse and more perilous every day, until 
VI J ^ '^'.ready 8eon, ,the masses of Cincinnati and 
mhdelphia rise to expel the negro race beyond, 
leir lunits. Immediate abolition, whilst it deprived 
le South of the means to purchase tho products 
m manufactures of the North and West, would fill 
*iom States with an inundation of free black popu- 
l"oa, that would be absolutely intolerable. Imme- 
iate abolition, then, has, but few advocates; but if 
pncipation were not immediate, but only gradual, 
■jndst slavery existed to any great extent in the 
««hoIdmg States bordering upon the States of the 
,'orth and West, this expulsion, by gradual aboli- 
TIk r ^'■®^ ^'*cks into the States immediately 
T-Ai ^^^^y would be very considerable, and 
'^PWly augmenting every year. If this process of 
fMual abolition only doubled the number of free 
"fKs, to be thrown upon the States of the North 



and West, then, a reference to the tables before prC' 
seated, proves that the number of frcp blacks in 
New Y^k, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Ohio, Indi- 
ana, aud lUmois would be, in 1890, 3,200.000; in 1865, 
] ,600,000 ; and in 1 853, 800,000 , and that the aUnual 
expenses trthe people of these six Slates, on account 
of the free blacks would be, in 1890, $28,666,400.; 
in 186£, $13^333,200 ; and in 1853, $6,666,600. 

It was in view, no doubt, of these facts, that Mr. 
Davis, of New York, declared, upon the floor of 
Congfess, on tho 29lh December, 1843, that " the 
abolition of slavery in the southern States, niuat be 
followed by a deluge of black population to the A''orthf 
filling ovLT jails and poor houses, and Wmgmgd&slmc- 
tiun upon the lahourinn portion of qiir, people.'* Dr. 
Duncan also, of Cincinnati, Ohio, in his speech in 
Congress on the 6th Januapy, 1844, declared the 
result of abolition would bo to inundate the North 
v/ith free blaoks, described by him as " paupers, 
beggars, thieves, assassins, and desperadoes; all, or 
nearly all, penniless and destitute, without skill, 
means, industry, or perseverance to obtain a liveli- 
hood; each possessing and cherishing revenge. for 
supposed or real wrongs. No man's fireside, person, 
family, or property, would bo safe by day or night. 
It now requires the whole energi<^B jif thfl law arid 
the whole vigilance of the police of all our princi- 
pal cities to restrain and keep. in subordination the 
few straggling free negroes which now infest them." 
If such bo tho case now, what will be the result 
when, by abolition, gradual or immediate, the num- 
ber of these free negroes shall be doubled and quad<- 
TU filed, and decupled, in the more nortliern of the 
slaveholding States, before slavery had receded from 
their limits, and nearly the whole of which liree 
black population would be thrown on the adjacent 
non^slaveholding States. Much, if not all of this 
great evil,, #ill bs prevented by the resmndxation «f 
Texas. . Since the purchase of Lobisiana And Flo- 
rida, and the settlement of Alabama and Mississippi, 
there have been carried into lhi$ relgion, as tae 
census demonstrates, from the Stataa of DoiaWfl;rc, 
Maryland, Virginia, and Kentucky, half a million 
of slaves, including tht'n descendants, that other- 
wise would now be within the limits of those, four 
States. Such has been the result as to. have dimin'- 
ished, in two of these States nearest to the North, 
the number of their slaves far below what they were 
at the census of 1790, and to have reduced them at 
the census of 1840, in Delaware, to the small num- 
ber of 2605. Nc>w, if wo double the rate of diminu- 
tion, as we certainly v/ill by the reannexation of 

Tjs^fts. alavary will digginnBnr frnmr nwlattira-yft in 

ten years, and from Maryland in twenty, and hav6 
greatly diminished in Virginia and Kentucky; As, 
then, by reannexation, slavery advances in Texas, it 
must recede to the same extent from the roore.«orUi< 
ern of the slaveholding States ; and consequetifcly, 
the evil to the northern States, from the eicpaliaion 
into them of free blacks, by abolition, gradual co^i^m'. 
mediate, would thereby be greatly mitigated, if not 
entirely prevented. In the District of Columbia, by 
the drain to thcf new States and Territories biP the 
South and southwest, the slaves have been reduced 
from 6,1.19 in 1830, to 46,94 in 1840^; and if, by the re- 
annexation, slavery receded in a double ratio, then 
it would disappear altogether from the District in 
twelve years; and that question, which now occu- 
pies so much of the time of Congress' ^atid tltrciitens 
so Seriously tho barmony , if not the existence of the 
Union, would be put at rest by the reannexation of 
Texas. Thia reannexation, then, would only chang* 
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tho loc&lity of the slaves^ and of the slaveholding 
States, without auginentina; their numher. And is 
Texas to be lost to tho Umon, not by the question 
of the existence of slavery, but of its locality only? 
If slavery be considered by the States of the North 
as an evil, why should they prefer that its location 
should bo conlinxled in States on their border, rather 
than in the more distant portions of the Union, it 
is clear that, as slavery advanced in Texas, it would 
recede from the States bordering on tho free States 
of the North and West; and thus they would be re- 
leased from actual contact with what thay consider 
an evil, and also from all influx from thoso States 
of a- large and constantly augmenting free black 
population. As regards the slaves, the African being 
from a tropical climate, and from the region of the 
burning sands and sun, his comfort and condition 
would be greatly improved, by a transfer from 
northern latitudes to the genial and most salubri- 
ous climate of Texas. There he would never suf- 
fer from that exposure to cold and frost, which he 
feels so much more severely than any other race ; 
and there, also, from the great fertility of the soil, 
and exviberance of its products, his supply of food 
would be abundant. If a desire to improve the con- 
dition and inoreas,e the comforts of the slave really 
animated the anti^slavery patty, thoy would be the 
warmest advocates <3f toe reannexation of Texas. 
Nor can it be disguised that, by the reannexation, 
as the number of free blacks augmented in the slavie- 
hoiding^ States, they would be diffused gradually 
througn Toxas into Mexico, and Central and South- 
ern America, where nine^tenths of their present 
population are already of tho coloured races, and 
where, from their vast preponderance in number, 
they are not a degraded caste, but upon a footing, 
not merely of legal, but what is far more important, 
of actual equality with tlio rest of the population 
Here, then, if Texas is reannexed throughout the 
vast region and saiabrious and delicious climate of 
Mexico, ahd of Central and Southern America, a 
large and rapidly increasing portion of the African 
race will disappear from the limits of the Union. 
The process will be gradual and progressive, with- 
out a shock, and without ft convulsion; whereas, 
by the loss of Texas, and the imprisonment of the 
slave population of the Union within its present 
limits, slavery would increase in nearly all the 
slaveholding States, and a change in their condition 
would become impossible ; or if it did take place 
by sadden or gradual abolition, the result would 
as certainly; be the sudden or gradual introduction 
of Hundred^ of thousands of free blacks into lire 
States of the North ; and if their condition there 
is already deplorabla, how would it be when their 
number there should be augmented tenfold, and 
the burden become intoiorabfe ? Then, indeed, by 
the los»of the markets of Texas — ^by tho taxation 
imposed by an immense free black population, de- 
pressing tho value of all piroperty — then, also, from 
the competition for employment of the free black 
with the white labourer of tho North,— his wages 
would ;>be reduced until they would fall to ton «r 
twenty cents a day, and starvation and misery 
would be introduced among the while labouring 

Sopulation. There is but one way in which the 
forth can escape these evils ', and that is the rean- 
nexation of Texas, which is the only safety-valve 
for the whole Union, and the only practicable outlet 
for the African population, through Texas, into Mex- 
ico and Central and Southern America. There is 
a eong;enial climate for the African race. There 



cold and want and hunger will riot drive th« Aff 
can, as we see it does in the North, into tho poo 
house and the jail, aiid the asylums of the idiot a 
insane. There the boundioss and almost unpeople 
territory of Mexico, and of Central and Souther 
America, with its delicious climate, and most pre 
lific (soil, renders most easy the means of subais 
ence; and there they would not be a degrade 
caste, but equals an.ong equals, not only bylaw, bu 
by feeling and association. 

The medical writers all say, (and experience con 
firms the assertion,) that ill treatment, overwork 
neglect in infancy and sickness, drunkenness, Wiici 
and crime, are the chief causes of idiocy, blindness 
and lunacy ; whilst none will deny that want m 
guilt fill the poor-house and the jail. Why is it, then 
that the free black is (as the census proves) muci 
moro wretched in condition, and debased in rnorfils 
than the slave ? Thc'iie free blacks are amojig tit 
people of the North, and their condition is mckdj 
plorable in the two great States of Maine and Mas 
sachusetts, where, since 3780, slavery never existed 
Now, the people of the North are eminently N 
mane, religious, and ihtelligent. What, thenjiathi 
cause of tne misery and uebaaeraerit of their fre 
black population It ie chiefly in the fact that tbi 
free blacks, among their real superiors— our owi 
white population — are, and ever vvill be, a degrade 
caste, tree only in name, without any of the bios 
ings of freedom. Hero thay can have no pride, ani 
no aspirations — no spirit of industry or emulation 
and, in most cases, to live, to vegetate, is their on!j 
desire. Hence, the^ effbrte to improve their condi 
tion,BO long made, in Massachusetts, Pennsylvanu 
and many 4>ther States, have proved utterly unaTaH 
ing ; and It grows woirse every year, as that pepuls 
tion augments in numjjers. In vain do many of tb 
States give the negro the right of suffrage, and a! 
tlie legal privileges of the whites ; the colour marki 
tho dreadful dil^rence which, here, at least, nga 
cannot obliterate. The negroes, however egualii 
law, are not equal in fact. They are nowhere founi 
in the colleges or universities, upon the bench or« 
the bar, in the muster, or the jury box, in legislt 
tive or executive stations!} nor does marriage, thi 
great bond of society, tinite the. white with thenej 
gro, except a rare occurrence of such unnaturaltSj 
ance, to call forth the scorn or disgust of the wh; " 
community. Indeed, I could truly say, if passii 
into the immediate presence of tho Most High,th 
in morals and comforts, the free black is far beltx 
the slave ; and that, while the condition of thi 
slave Ttttsr-beett gfetftfy amBlwistsd^ Jilid is4!aprw 
ing every year, that of the free blacks (an the of 
ficial tables demonstrate) is sinking in misery ani 
debasement at every census, as, from time to iime 
by emancipation and other causes, they are auf 
mented in number. Can it, then, bfe sinful to re- 
fuse to change the condition of the slaves to a jxia 
tion of far greater wretchedness and debasement 
by reducing them to the level of the free-neg(< 
race, to occupy tho asylums of the deaf and damli 
the blmd, the idiot and insane ; to wander as nies 
dicants; to live in pestilent alleys and hovels,^ 
theft or charity ; or to prolong a miserable ei^ 
ence in the poor-house or the jail.-^ All histj 
pi-oves that no people on earth are more deeply'! 
bued with the loVe of freedom, and of its diffui 
everywhere, among all who can appreciate »» 
enjoy its blessings, than the people of the Soo* 
and if the negro slave were improved in moralssi* 
comforts, and rendered •apable of self-governiiiP''' 
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tcmiincipation, it would not be gradual, butimrae- 
»te, if the profits of slavery were tenfold greater 
|ia they are. Is slavery, then, never to disappear 
the Union? If confined within its present 
iaita, I do not perceive when or how it is to termi- 
ke. it is true, Mr. George Tucker, the distinguish- 
J Virginian, and professor in their great university, 
is demonstrated that, in a period not exceeding 
;hly years, and probably less, from the deKisity of 
pulation in all the slaveholding States, hired labour 
juld bift as abundant and cheap as slave labour, and 
at all pteunianj motive for the continuance of slave- 
would then have ceaeed. But would it, thereforej 
en disappear? No, it certainly would not ; for, at 
9 lowest ratio, the slaves would then number at 
1st ten millions. Could auch a mass bo emanci- 
ted ? And if so, what would be the result ? We 
n seen, by the census and other proof, that one- 
:th of the free blacks must be supported at the 
b!ic expense; and that, at the low rate of $50 
cli, it would cost $80,000,000 per annum to be 
sedby tajration to support the free blacks then in 
5 South requiring support, namelj' : 1,666,666, if 
inumission were permitted j but as such a tax could 
tbe collected, emancipation would be aa it now is. 
ikii)Ued by laWf and slavery could not disappear in 
Is manner, even when it became unprofitable. No, 
p millions of free blaiiks, permitted to roam at large 
the limits of the South, could never be tolerated, 
ain, then, tbe question is asked, is slavery never 
disappear from the Union ? This is a startling 



population 14,000,000—1 ,000,000 white, 4,000,000 In- 
diana ; and the Remainder, being 9,0{K>,000, blacks 
and other coloured races. 

The outlet for our negro race, through this vast 
region, can never be opened but by the reannexa- 
tion of Texas) but in that event, there, in that ex- 
tensive country, bordering upon our negro popula- 
tion, and four times greater in area than the whole 
Union, with a sparse population of but three to the 
square mile, where nine-tenths of the population is 
of the coloured races, there, upon that fertile soil, and 
in that delicious climate, so admirably adapted to the 
negro race, as all experience has now clearly proved, 
the free black would find a homo. There, also, as 
slaves, in the lapse of tiime, from the density of popu. 
lation and other causes, are emancipated, they will, 
disappear from time to time west of the Del Norte, 
and beyond the limits of the Union, among a race 
of their o\vn colour; will be diflfused throughout this 
vast region, where they will not be a degrsmed caste, 
and where, as to climate, and social and moral con 
dition, and all the hopes and comforts of life, they 
can occupy, among equals, a position thvyy can never 
attain in any part of this Union, 

The rsannexation of Texas would strengthen and 
fortify the whole Union, and ar,tedate tlie period 
when our own country would be the first and great- 
est of all the powers of the earth. To the South 
and Southwest it would give peace and security ; to 
agriculture and manufactures, to the products of the 
mines, the forest, and fisheries, new and important 



i momentous question, but the answer is easy.! markete, that otherwise must soon be lost forever 



d tbe proof is clear; it tnJX certainly disappear 
103 19 reannexed to ike Union; not by abolition, 
I against and in spite of all its frenzy, slowly, and 
idually, by diffusion, as it has already thus nearly 
leded from several of the more northern of the 
yeholding States, and as it will continue thus more 
idiy to recede by the reannexation of Texas, and 
lly, in the distant future, without a shock, with- 
abolition, without a convulsion, disappear into 
through Texas, into Mexico and Central and 
them America. Thus, that same overruling Pro- 
enca that watched over the landing of the emi- 
nt8 and pilgrims at Jamestown and Plymouth; 
tgavB us the victory in our struggle for indepen- 
'ce; that guided by His inspiration the framers 
ur wonderful constitution ; that has thus far pre- 
ed this great Union from dangers so many and 
inent, and is now shioldina: it from abolition, 
most dangerous and internf^l foe — will opou Texas 
"i safety-vnlve, into and through which slavery 
1 slowly and gradually recedo, and finally disap- 
r into the bitundljBRft regions of Mexico, and Cen- 
and Southern America. -Beyond the Del Norte, 
ery will not pass; not only because it is forbid- 
by law, but because the coloured races there 
ponderate in the ratio of ten to one over the 
jtea; and holding, as they do, the government, 
most of the ofijr.es in their own possession, they 
nover permit the enslavement of any portion of 
coloured race which niakes and executes the 
8 of the country- In Bradford's Atlas, the facts 
fiven as follows : 

exico— area, 1,690,000 square miles ; population 
0,000— one-sixth white, and all the rest Indians, 
leans, mulattoes, zarabos, and other coloured 

BS. 

Kentrai America— area, 186,000 sqware miles; 
^ulation nearly 2,000,000— one- sixth white, and 
rrest negroes, zanibos, and other coloured races. 
»«th America— area, 6,500,000 square miles; 



To the commercial and navigating interests, it would 
give a new impulse; and not a canal or a railroad, 
throughout the Union, that would not derive in- 
creased business, and augmented profits ; whilst the 
great city of New York, thOjOentre of most of thes 
business of the Union, would take a mighty step in 
advance towards that destiny which must place: her 
above London in wealth, in business and popula- 
tion. Indeed, when, as Ameritian9,-we look at the 
city of New York, its deep, accessible and capacious 
harbour, united by canals and the Hudson, with the 
St. Lawrence and the lakes, the Ohio, and the Mis- 
sissippi, with tworthirds of the imports, and one^ 
third of the exports of the whole Union, with ajU its 
trade, internal, coastwise^ and foreign, and reflect 
how great and rapidly augmenting an accession to 
its business would be made by the reannexation of 
Texas ; and know that, by the failure of this mea- 
sure, what is lost to us is gained by England, ean 
we hesitate, or do we never wish to see the da^ 
when New York shall tiike from London the tri- 
dent of tbe ocean, and tlie command of the com- 
merce of, the world ? Or da we prefer London, to 
New York, and England to America ? And do the 
opponents of reannexation suppose that a British 
Parliament, and not an American Congress, sits in 
the capitol of the Union. Shall, then, Texas be our 
own, with all its markets, commerce, and products, 
or shall we drive it into the arms of England, now 
outstretched to receive it, and striving to direct its 
destiny? If we refuse the reannexation, then, by 
the force of circumstances, soon passing beyond 
the control as well of this country as of Texas, 
she will pass into the hands of England. The re- 
fusal of reannexation will, of course, produce no 
friendly feelings in Texas towards this country. 
United with this will be the direct appeal of Eng- 
land to the interests of Texas. She will offer to 
Texas a market in England, free of duty, for all 
her cotton, upon the aa«ent of Texas to receivw i» 
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exchange Biilish manufactures frea of duty; aud 
such a trraty would no doubt soon be conclude(f. 
The ships and merchants and capital of England 
will be trancported to the coast of Texas. Texas 
htis neither shipH, nor capital, nor manufactures, 
but England will supply ^'^^ recoivo in return 
the cotton of Texas. Two nations with reciprocal] 
free tradfe are nearly identical in feeling and inte-j 
rest, except that the larger power will preponderate,! 
and Texas become a commercial dependency of, 
England, and isolated from us in feelings, in inte- 
rest, in trade, and intercourse. Texas would then be 
our great rival in the cotton mar]?ets of the world, 
and she would havo two vast advantages over the 
cotton -growing interests of the Union : 1st, in send- 
ing to England her cotton, free of duty, which is 
an advantage of 7^ per cent., augmented five per 
cent, thereon by the act of 15th May, 1840, 3 Vic- 
toria, chap. 17, which made the duties paid in Eng- 
land on our cotton crop of 1840, $3,247,800, and all 
which, to the extent of their crop, would be saved 
to the planters of Texas, giving them this great 
advantage over our planters, carried out into all 
the goods manufactured in England out of the free 
ct»tton of Texas, and also depriving our cotton manu- 
facturers of the advantage they now enjoy fronj this 
duty, over the cotton manufacturers of England. 
2d. In enabling the planters of Texas to receive, 
in exchange for their cotton, the cheap manufac- 
tures of England free of duty. Th6se two causes 
combined, would give the Texas cotton planters an 
advantage of at least ^ per cent, over the cotton 
planters of the Union. Such a rivalry we could 
jiot long maintain; and cotton pHanling would gra. 
dually decline in the Union, and with that decline, 
would be lost the markets of the- South for the 
bemp, and beef, and pork, and flour of the West, 
and tfiii manufactures of the North. Now, is it 
ju3t, is it eafe or expedient, to place the South and 
the Southwest in a position in which they will con. 
stantly behold an adjacent cotton-growing country 
supplanting them in the culture and sale of their 
f^eat (Staple, for the reason that the one is, and the 
other iis not, a part of the Union ? Must we behold 
Texas every day selling her cotton to England free 
of all duty, whilst our cotton is subjected to a heavy 
impost? and must we also perceive Texas receiv.- 
ing in exchange the manufactures of England free 
of duty, whilst here they are excluded by a prohibi- 
tory tariff? Can the tariff itself stand such an issue ; 
or, if it does, can the Union sustain the mighty 
shock ? Daily and hourly, to the South and South- 
west, would be presented the strong inducement to 
unite with Texas, and secure the same markets free 
of duty for their cotton, and receive the same cheap 
manufactures, free of duty, in exchange. Norwould 
these be the only dangers incurred, and tempta- 
tions presented, by this fearful experiment. Wei 
would see the exports of Texas carried directly | 
abroad from ifietr otnn ports, and the imports brought 
into their own ports directly in exchange; thus 
building up their own cities, and their own com- ; 
merce, whilst here, they would see that same busi- 
ness transacted for them, chiefly in New York, Bos- 
ton, and Philadelphia. They would see New York 
receiving annually one hundred millions of imports, 
nearly fitly millions of which was for resale to them, 
and al! which they would receive directly in their 
own ports if united with Texas, thus striking down 
nearly one half the commerce of the great city of; 
New York, and transferring it to the South and; 
Southwest. The South and Southwest, M<rhil8t they ' 



would perceive the advanclnij prosperity of Tej 
and their own decline, woola also feel, that the t( 
gion with wivich they were united had placed the 
in this position, and subjected them to these dis.i 
ters by the refusal of reannoxation. Whatever ihi 
result may bo, no true friend of the Union can da 
sire to subject it to such haz&rds ; and this aloni 
ought to be a conclusive argument in favour of thi 
reannexation of Texas. One of three results 
certaiti to follow from the refusal of reannexatini 
Ist The sepaTation of the South and Sotithwi 
from tho North, and their reunion with Texas, d 
2d. The total overthrow of the tariff. Or, 'M 
system of unbounded smuggling through Ten 
into the West, and Southwest. Accompanjii 
the last result, would be a disregard of tho law 
and an utter domoralitation of the whole countr 
a practical repeal of the tariff, and loss of the ret^ 
nues which it supplies, and a necessary resort 
direct taxation to support the government. 

As a commercial dependency, Texas would 
almost as much under the control of Englasi 
as if she were a colony of England; arwi in 
event of war between that nation and this, 
interest* of Texas would , all be on the' side 
England. It would be the interest of Texas, 
the event of such a war, to aid Englaicd to sail 
New Orleans, or at least in blockading the moui 
of the Mississippi, so as to exclude tT>e cotton 
the West from a foreign market, and leave 
Texas almost the entire monopoly. Even if Teu 
were neutral, certainly our power would not be i 
strong: in the gulf for the defence of New Orlesn 
and the mouth of the Misarssippi, as if we owie 
and commanded all the streams which emptit 
into it — as if their people were our countrymia 
and all the rivers and harbours and coast of Tea 
wers our own. We should be weaker.. then, «iti 
r>nt Texas, even if she remained neutral; bul 
have shown it would be her interest to exdd\ 
oar cotton from foreign markets, and to co.cj 
rate with England for" that purpose. But if 
did remain neutral, could :she preserve, or woi 
England respect her neutrality? Without 
army, ships, or forts, no one will pretend that 
nenlral position could be maintained ; and En 
land could enter any of her streams or harboa 
and take possession of any of her soil at pleasa 
Would she do so in the event of a war with As 
rica ? Let the events of the last war answer ti 
question. Then, within sight of Valparaiso, «i! 
in the waters of neutral Spain, she captured li 
Essex, after a sanguinary and glorious defeni 
This was as complete a violation of the ncaii 
rights of Spain, under the Jaw of nations, as if si 
had entered upon her soil to molest us. At Fan 
Porto Praya, and Tuniu, she captured other Arnei 
can vessels, within the harbours and under the p 
of the forts of neutral powers; arid, indeed, ai 
neutral ships and goods, «.nd all the maritime M 
of neutral nations, she acted the part of the oau 
and buccaneer, rather than of a civilized king^ 
and I'iolated the neutral rights of all the world. S 
were her lawless acts confined to the coasts c 
harbours of neutral powers, but extended also la 
actual use and occupation of their soil. Durin'' 
last war, Spain was at peace with England «i 
America; but Englaiid.in open violation of the s 
tral rights of Spain, seized upon a portion of Flof 
(then a Spanish territory,) whence she fulmii»> 
her incendiary appeal to the slaves for a serri!*' 
surrecticn and massacre; and commenced, atPs" 
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cola, her first preparations for the attack of New Or- 
leans. And such, precisely, would be the conduct 
of Great Britain, in the event of another war with 
America. She would land suddenly at any point of 
the coast of Texas, and move along the Sabine, in 
the territory of Tex'iS, to the great bend, where it 
approaches within about one hundred miles of the 
Mississippi; and the intermediate territory being 
but thinly settled, she could advance rapidly across, 
seize the passage of the Mississippi, and cut off ail 
communication from above, and descend upon New 
Orieana. Or she might proceed a little further, 
through the territory of Texaj to lied river, the 
southern bank of which is within the limits of Tex- 
as, and equip her expedition; then by water descend 
the Red river, exciting a servile insurrection, and 
seize the Mississippi at the mouth of Red river. All 
those movements she might and would make through 
Texas. In this way she would seize and fortify her 
position on the Missi.«sippi, and New Orleans must 
fall, if cut off from ail communication from above. 
But, even if she only retained the single point on 
the Mississippi, it would as effectUiJIy command its 
outlet, and arrest its commerce ascending or descend- 
bg, as if possessed of New Orloans. Whatever 
point she seized on the Mississippi, there she would 
entrench and fortify , and tens of thousands of lives, 
aad hundreds of millions of dollars, would be re- 
quired in driving her from this position. All this 
would be prevented by the reannexation of Texas. 
The Sabine and Red river would then be all our 
own, and no such movement could be made for the 
seiiure of the Mississippi. Nor should it be forgot- 
ten, that, when she reached the Red river, and at a 
navigable point upon its southern bank in Texas, 
there she would meet sixty thousand Indian war- 
riorsof our own, and half as many of Texas, whom 
her gold, and her intrigues and promises, would, 
as they always have done, incite to the work of 
death and desolation. If we desire to know what 
she would do under such circumstances, let us look 
back to Hampton and the Raisin, and they will an- 
swer the question. If for no other reason, the fact 
that for many hundred miles you have placed these 
Indians on the borders of Texas, separated only by 
the Red river, and on the frontiers of Louisiana 
and Arkansas, demands that, as an act of justice to 
these States, and as essential for their security and 
that of the Mississippi, you should have possession 
of Texas. Our boundary and limits will always be 
incomplete, without the possession of Texas and 
without it the great valley and its mightieat streams 
will remain forever dismembered and mutilated. 
Now, if we can acquire it, we should accomplish 
the object; for, in all probability, the opportunity 
now neglected will bo lost forever. There may 
have been good reasons, a few weeks or months 
^cceeding the recognition of the independence of 
Texas, and before it was recognised by any other 
power, why it might then have been premature to 
have reannexed the territory ; but now, when eight 
years have elapsed since the declaration and establish- 
ment of the independence of Texas, and seven years 
since it was recogrnsed by us. and several years since 
the recognition by France, Holland, and England, 
there can be no possible objection to the measure. 

I have shown that, in the event of a war with 
England, Texas, if we repelled her from our em- 
brace, would become a complete dependency of 
England, alienated from us in feeling, in trade and 
intercourse, and identified in all vrith England. But 
would it rest here ? No. Texas would first become 



a dependency, and then, in fact, a colony of Eng. 
land; and hor arms, and ships, and power, would 
be thus transported to th© mouth of the Mississippi. 
The origin of the immense empire of Etigiand in In- 
dia, was in two small trading establishments. Tiion 
followed a permanent occupancy of part of the coast; 
and India in time became-a British colony. And so 
will it be with Texas, which cnn furnish England — 
what it is noio ascertained India never can— a sup- 
ply of cotton. The largest vote ever given in Texas 
was about 12,000. Of this the British emigrants 
and British party now nunjber about 1O00, which, 
by the unfriendly feelings created by a final refusal 
of reannexation, and the necessity of seeking ano- 
ther alliance, would be immediatuly increased to 
4000, leaving a majority of 4000 only ngairtst a 
union with England. Immediately a rapid emigra- 
tion from England to Texas would be commonced 
under their colonization laws, which give the emi- 
grant a home, and make him a voter in six months, 
and .^OOO English emisrants would overcome the 
majority of 4000, and give England, through tho 
ballot-box, the command of Texas. The preparation 
for this colonization of Texas from England has al- 
ready been made. One English contract has al- 
ready been signed with the government of Texas, 
for the emigration there of one thousand families; 
and three thousand one hundred more would give 
the majority to flnglaniL It may be, to avoid the 
d'fficulty as to slavery at; home, the nominal go- 
vernment for local purposes would be left with 
Texas, or rather with English voters and merchants 
in Texas; but in all that concerns the commerce 
and foreign reiatiions of Texas, in all that concerr»9 
the occupancy and use of Texas in the event of 
war, the supremacy and authority of the Bifitish 
Parliament would be acknowledged. Much i» con- 
cealed as regards the ultimate designs of England 
in regard to Texas ; for to acknowibdge thorn .now 
would be to defeat them, by insuring reannexation 
to the Union ; 43at eoough has transpired to prove 
her object. Let us examine the facts. Three trea. 
ties were made between Great Britiiin and Texas, 
viz. on the 13th, 14th, and 16th of November, 1840. 
The preamble of one of these is as follows :— • 

" Her Majesty, the Queen of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, being desirous of put- 
ting an end to tJio hostilities which still continue to 
be carried on between Mexico and Texas, has of- 
fered her mediation to the conte'nding parlies, to 
bring about a pacification between them." 

Article 1. " The republic of Texas agrees that if, 
by means of the mediation of her Britannic Majesty, 
an unlimited truce shall be established betvtreen 
Mexico and Texas, within 30 days after this present 
convention shall have been communicated to tho 
Mexican government by her Britannic Majesty's 
mission at Mexico ; and if, within six months from 
the day that that communication shall have been so , 
made, Mexico shall have concluded a treaty of 
peace with Texas, then, and in such case, the re- 
public of Toxas will take upon itself a portion 
amounting to £1,000,000 sterling of the capital of 
the foreign debt contracted by the republic of Mex- 
ico, before the Ist of January, IHUS/" 

The first article of the next treaty declares • — 
" There shall be reciprocal liberty of commerce and 
navigation between and amongist the citizens of the 
republic of Texas and the subjects of her Britannie 
Majesty." Tho third article authorizes Sritith mtu 
chants to carry on their business in Teiras, and Bri' 
iish vessels of war to enter freely all her ports. 
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Next eoines a treaty between Great Britain and 
Texas, which grants to Englund the right of search 
as fully and effectually, and in terras more obnox- 
ious, than tlio celebrated quintuple treaty to which 
it refers and adopts. It grants to the vessels of war 
of both parties, the right of searching merchant ves- 
sels by cither party, and expressly provides for the 
exercjse of this, right in tkk Gvt.y or Mexico." 
It provides also for the exercise of this right, when- 
ever <?ilther of the parties shall have reason to suspect 
that the vessel w or has been engaged in the slave- 
trade, or has heenjrUcd out for the said trader and all 
this is to be done, whether the vessel carries the flag 
of Texas or not. For saving us from the conse- 
qusnca of the quintuple treaty , and the right of search 
which it granted, by inducing France to refuse tora- 
tify that treaty, General Cass, our minister there, has 
received and deservftd the thanks of the whole Ame- 
rican people. Ho demonstrated that suclx a right 
of search would be fatal to the free navigation of 
the ocean, and subject tlie commerce of the world 
to the supervision of British cruisers;. But here is 
a treaty, containing all the obnoxious provisions of 
the quintuple treaty in regard to the right of search, 
and others that are still more dangerous. That 
treaty was made, too, with nations differing in lan- 
guage, and in many other respects, from our own, 
and therefore more easily distinguishable than the 
people and vessels of Texas. As^the flag is not 
to designate the national character of the vessel, 
how can these veasels of Texas, that are thus to be 
seardied on suspicion^ be distinguishable ; and what 
is to prevent American vessels and American crews 
from being carried, for condemnation within the 
ports of Englarid ? Recollect, also, that under this 
treaty^ the cruisers of England, and, indeed, the 
whole British navy, or any part of it, mity be 
brought into the Gulf of Mexico, and stationed in 
the narrow pass, commanding the whole outlet of 
the Gulf, and all the commerce to and from the 
Mississippi. To the right of search, under whatever 
Jiame or foitn, especially within our own seas, and 
upon our own coasts, we never have assented, and 
never can assent; but here, under pretext of search- 
ing the vesaols pf Texan, the navy of England, -or 
any part of it, may occupy the only outlet of the 
Gulf of Mexico, and all our vessels entering the 
Gulf, or returning from the mouth of the Mississip- 
pi, jnaust pass by and under the supervision of Bri- 
tish cruisers, subject to seizure and detention, on 
suspicion of being Texian vessels concerned in the 
slave-trade. The British navy may thus also be 
quartered on the southern coast of Florida, and 
along the coasts of Cuba and Mexico, to seize upon 
Cuba yrhiaftever an opportunity presents, Such is 
the influence which it is thus proved, by official 
documents. Great Britain has already obtained in 
Texas. It is here proved that Great Britain " offer- 
ed her mediation" to Texas to obtain peace with 
Mexico, and that sho has already induced Texas to 
assume, conditionally, one million pounds sterling 
of the debt which Mexico owes in England, with 
all the aceumulating interest from the 1st of Janua- 
ry, 1835. A nation so feeble as Texas, which 
should owe so heavy a debt in England, with the 
payments secured by treaty, would be as complotely 
within British influence as though already a British 
colony, especially when we consider the other most 
extraordinary privileges which she has already 

f ranted to England, including the right of search, 
n the official proclamation of June 15, 1843, Presi- 
dent Houston says : « An official communication 



her Brkaiinit Majesty's charge d'afiaires near this, 
government, founded upon a despatch he had re- 
ceived from her Majesty's charg^ d'affaires in Mex- 
ico, announcing to this govern mont the fact that 
the President of Mexico would forthwith order a 
cessation of hostilities on his part; therefore, I, 
Sam. Houston, President of the Ilftpublic of Tojias, 
do hereby declare and proclaim that an armistice is 
established, to continue during the pendency of ne- 
gotiations between the two countries, and until due 
notice of an intention to resume hostilities (should 
such an intention hereafter be entertained by either 
party) shall havo been formally announced through 
luT Britannic JSIajcsly's charge d'affaires at the re- 
spective governments." Is not Texas already de- 
pendent upon, England, when Englai:id obtains for 
her an armistice, and the President of Texas an- 
nounces that ihio will continue until its termination 
hQ vtnnonnceA by EmfJand? 

In the message of the President of Texas of the 
13th of December, 1843, he speaks of the " gene- 
rous and friendly disposition, and active and friend- 
ly offices of England." He speaks, also, of " inju- 
ries- and indignities inflicted" by this government 
upon Texas, and declares " that reparation has been 
demanded." Such is the wonderful, advance in 
Texas of the influence of England, that she has ."juc- 
ceeded in having it announced in an executive mes- 
sage to the people of Texas, that Enslaitd is their 
friend, and that we are their enemies. If all this had 
be^n predicted three years since, it would have been 
defemed incredible ; and if Texas is not reannexed, 
she is certain, within a faw years more, to become 
first a commercial dependency, and then a colony, in 
fact, if not in name, of England. When we regard 
the consequences which have already followed the 
mere apprehension of the refusal of'^ reannexation, 
what will be the result in Texas when reannexation 
ia poaitivcly and forever rejected ? When this is 
done, and Texas is repulsed with contempt or indif- 
ference ; when her people are told, the flag of the 
Union shall never wave over you, go! — go where 
you may, to England, if you please'— who can doubt 
the result? To doubt is wilful blindness; and whilst 
v/c will have lost a most important territory, and an 
indispensable portion of the valley of the West, 
England will have gained a dependency first, and 
then a colony ; and we shall awake from our slum- 
bers when, amid British rejoicings and the sound of 
British cannon, the flag of England shall wave 
upon the coast and throughout the limits of Texas, 
and a monarchy rises up on our own continent and 
on our own borders, upon the grave of a republic. 
Ye9, this is not a question merely between us and 
Texas, but a question between the advance of Bri- 
tish or American power ; and that, too, within the 
very heart of the valley of the West. It is a ques- 
tion, also, between the advance of monarchy and re- 
publicanism throughout the fairest and most fertile 
portion of the American continent, and is one of the 
mighty movements in deciding the great question 
between monarchy and republicanism, which of 
the two forms of governmont shall preponderate 
throughout the world. In the North, the flag of 
England waves from iho Atlantic to the Pacific 
oyer a region nmch more extensive than our own; 
and if it must float also for several thousand miles 
upon the banks of the tributaries of the great Mis- 
sissippi, and along the Gulf, from the Sabine to tbo 
Del Norte, we will be surrounded on all sides by 
England in America. In the Gulf, her suprernacy 
would be clear and absolute; and in the great inle- 



has been received at the Department of State, from rior, she would hang on the rear of Louisiana nnH 
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ArkanEOS, and within two days' inarch of the Miaais- 
sippi, while hcf forts would stand, and her flag would 
wave, for more than a thousand miies, on the hanks 
of the Arkansas, the Sabine, and Red river, and in 
immediate contact with sixty thousand Indian war- 
riors of our own, and half as many more of what 
would then bo British Indians, withia the present 
limits of Texas. If any doubt her course as to the 
Indians, let them refer to her policy in this respect 
durinij tire revolution and- the last war, and they 
will find that the savairo has always been her fa- 
vourite ally, and that she has shed more American 
blood, by the aid of tho tomahawk and scalping- 
knifc, than she ever did in tho field of fair and open 
conflict. And has she become more friendly to the 
American people? Look at her forts and her traders, 
occupying our own undoubted territory of Oregon; 
look at her press in England and Canada, teeming 
with abuse of our people, j^overnment, and laws; 
look at her authors and tourists, from the more pow- 
erful and insidious assaults of Alison, descending 
in the scale to the falsehoods and arrogance of Hall 
and Hamilton, and down yet lower to the kennel 
jests and vulgar abuse of Marryatt and Dickens, in- 
dustriously circulated throughout ail Europe; and 
never was her hostility so deep and bitter, and 
never have her efforts been so great to render us 
odious to ail the world. The government of Eng. 
land is controlled by her aristocracy, the avo^ved 
enemies of republican government, wherever it may 
exist. And aever was England endeavouring to 
advance more rapidly to almost universal empire, 
on the ocean and tho land. Her steamers, command- 
ed by naval officers, traverse nearly every coast and 
sea, whilst her empire extends upon the land. In 
the East, the great and populous empires of Scinde 
and Atfgtsanistau have been virtually subjticted to 
her sway, whilst yet another province now bleeds 
in t.iie claws of the Briliah liuu. Though saturated 
with blood, and gorged with power, she yet marches 
on her course to universal dominion; and here, upon 
our own borders, Texas is next to be her prey. By 
opium and powder, she has subdued China, and 
seized many important positions on her coast. -In 
Africa, Australasia, and the Isles of the Pacific, she 
has wonderfully increased her power; and in Eu- 
rope, she still holds the key of the Mediterranean. 
In the Gitlf of Mexico, she has already seized, in 
Hondurds, large and extensive possessions, and most 
commanding positions, overlooking from the inte- 
rior the outlet of the gulf ; while British Guiana, in 
South America, stretching between the ^^ssrsat Oro. 
noco and the mighty Amazon, places her in a posi- 
tion (aided by her island of Trinidad, at the mouth 
of the Oronoco) to seize upon tho outlet of thoso gi- 
gantic rivers. With her West India islands, from 
Jamaica, south of Cuba, in a continuous chain to 
the most northern of the Bahamas, she is prepared 
to soize the Florida pass, and the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi; and let her add Texas, and the coast of 
Texas, and her command of the gulf will be as ef- 
foctual as of the British channel It would be a 
Bniish sea; and soon, upon the shores of the gulf, 
her capital would open the great canal which must 
unite (at the isthmus) the Atlantic and Pacific, and 
pive to her the key of both the coasts of America. 
Her possessions in the world are now nearly quad- 
ruple the extftnt of our own ; with more than ten- 
fold the population, and more than our area on our 
own continent; and, while she aims openly at the 
posfiession of Oregon on the north, Texas on the 
west is to become 4ior8 by a policy less daring, but 
njore certain in its results. We can yet rescue Tex- 



as from her grasp, and, by reannex^atiou, insure at 
least the coiaraaiid of our own great sea, md the 
outlet of our own great river. And shall we neglect 
the roacquisition, and throw Texas, and the com- 
mand of the gulf, into the arms of England? Who. 
ever would do so, is a monarchiat, and prefers the 
advance of monarchical institutions over our own 
great valley : he is also an Englishman in feelings 
and principle, and Mfould recoloniao the American 
States. 

And when Texas, by the refusal of reannexatioh, 
shall have fiillen into the arms of England, and the 
American people shall behold the result, let all who 
shall have aided in producing the dread catastrophe 
flee from the wrath of an indignant natioft, which 
will burst forth like lava, and roll in fiery torrents 
over tho political graves of all who sshali thus have 
contributed to the ruin of their country. And who 
would place England at New Orleans or the mouth 
of the Mississippi.' Who would place England on 
tho banks of the Sabino, the Arkansas, and Red 
river.' Who woul(j^placo England along the coasts, 
and bays, and harbours, and in the groat interior of 
Texas, and see her become a British colony, or — 
what in thii same to us — a British cotnmercial do- 
pendency.' Could Texas be a power friendly to us, 
even if not a British colony .' Would our refusal of 
reannexation secure hdr friendship.' W^ald her ri- 
valry in our great staple insure her good wih? 
Would the monopoly of her trade by England in- 
crease her attachment to ourselves.' ri'o. Let rean- 
nexation bo now finally refused, and she becomes a 
foreign and a hostile power, with all her interests an- 
tagonistical to our own. Indeed, all history tells ua 
that there is no friendship between foreign and con- 
tiguous nations, presenting so many points of col* 
lision, so many jarriiig interests, and such a ri^palry 
in the sale and production of the same great staple. 

Much is now urged in man};- of tho States in fa- 
vour of securing a home market for our manufac- 
tures. Now here in Texas is a home market, that 
may be secured forever, of incalculable and rapidly 
increasing value— a market that is already lost to Hs 
for the present, as the table of exports demonsirateai 
and, all must admit, will be thrown, by the rejection 
of xeannexation, into the possession of England; 
for, whether Texas does or does not become a Bri- 
tish colony, it is certain that a treaty of reciprocal 
free trade would secure to England the monopoly 
of her markets aT),d commerce. The cotton of 
Texas would f.nd a market free of duty in England, 
and her manufactures a market free of duty in 
Texas, whilst discriminating imposts on our vesi , 
sels and cargoes would effectually exclude them 
from her ports. Although England might not, so 
long as her treaty with us remained uncancelled, 
receive gratuitously the cotton of Texas free of 
duty ; yet we concede the principle, and act upon 
it, that she may do it, not gratuitously, but for a 
consideration, viz: that Texas receives in return' 
British manufactures free of duty; — and such w« 
know is to be the first result of the final rejection 6f 
reannexation. Thus England would effectually mo- 
nopolize the commerce and bufjinoss of Texas, and 
in her harbours would float the flag of the English 
mercantile marine, soon to be the precursor of the 
next step in the drama of our disgrace and ruin ; 
when the flag of England would float over a British 
province, carved out of the dismembered valley of 
the West. But if this last result were not certain; if 
it were only pr^^'^able and contingent, — is it not wise 
and patriotic to arrest the danger, and "'remove all 
doubt by the sure preventive remedy of roatjneX' 
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atiour But if Texas should only become & British 
commercial dependency, and not a colony, the dan- 
ger to us, WQ hav« seen, would be nearly as great 
in the event of war, in the one case, as in the other. 
But even if not a dependency, we have seen she 
would be too feeble to guard her rights as a neutral 
power; and that England, as she always heretofore 
has done in the case of neutrals, would seize upon 
her soil, her coast, her harbours, her rivers, and our 
and her Indians, in her invasion of the valley of tb*3 
West ; and the only certain measure of defence jiwl 
protection is the reannoxation of Texas. 

The defence of the country and of all its parts 
against the probable occurrence of war, is one of 
the tirst and highest duties of this government. 
For this we build forts and arsenals, dry docks and 
navy.yards, supply arms and ordnance, and main- 
tain armies and navies at an annual expense of 
many millions of dollars; and for this we guard 
great cities and imjwrtant bays and harbours. — 
From the organization of the government under the 
constitution, up to the latest period in 1843, for 
which detailed statements are given, we have ex- 
pended for the War Department, $374,868,895), and 
for the Naval Department, ^173,*<>3C,569— being for 
both ^548^25,468 ; for the civil list, $61,385,373; 
for foreign intercourse, $35,051,772; miscellaneous, 
$61,578,108; — making for these three last items, 
$157,915,310; and for the public debt, $451,749,- 
003;~makin^ the total expenditures, $1,157 ,789,- 
781. Now it, to the expenditures for the defence 
of th/3 country, as above given — $548,125,468— we 
add that portion of the public debt which may be 
fairly estimated as having been incurred for the de- 
fence of the country, it would make $948,125,468 
expended for the defence of the country; and 
leave $209,664,313 expended for all other purposes. 
The defence of the country was the great object for 
which the government was founded, and for this 
purpose, nearly all the moneys collected from the 
people have been expended ; and yet, of this vast 
amount, but $2,208,000 have been expended for for- 
tifications in Louisiana ; and Now Orleans and the 
month of thie Mississippi are still to a great extent 
undetended. When wo consider that nearly the 
whole commerce of the WeSft floats through thig out- 
let, amounting now to $220,000,000 per annum, and 
tepidly augmenting every year, has not the West a 
r^ht to demand s defence, complete and effectual, 
of this great river ? Now, Mr. Adams and Mr. Clay, 
in 182o and 18^, in attempting to secure the 
reannexation of Texas, say : « the line of the 
, Sabine approaches our great Western mart nearer 
than could be wished;" and in 1829, General Jack- 
son and Mr. Van Buren announce " the rml neces- 
sity of the proposed acquisition," " as a guard for the 
western frontier, and the protection ofKew Orleans." 
If, then, the defence of the country be one of the 
mRmAil^^ s:s^highwi duties of this government, 
and to accomplish which it has expended nearly all 
the moneys collected from the people, can it be un- 
constitutional or improper to acquire Texas, as a 
mere question of defence and protection, when vvc 
are assured, that the acquisition is a matter of "real 
necessity," " as a guard for the frontier and the protec- 
tion of New Orleans?" And surely this protection is 
as necessary now as it was in 1825, r827, 1829, 1833, 
and 1835; and New Orleans and Texas, and the 
frttntior nnd the Sabine, stand precisely where they 
did at those periods. Indeed, I have now before 
m« a letter of Generar Jackson, almost fresh from i 
his pen, in which he announces his opinion that : 
Urn reunnexation of Texas is ciiicntid to the United : 



States." Although oonie of my countrymen may 
differ from me as to the exalted opinion which I 
entertain of the high civil qualifications of General 
Jackson, none will dispute his extraordinary milita* 
ry talents, and that no man living can know so well 
what is necessary to the protection of New Orleans, 
as its great and succeasful defender. If, then, the 
reannexation of Texas be more essential to the safe* 
ty and defence of New Orleans, and the mouth of the 
Mississippi, than ail the fortifications which could 
bo, but have not been, and will not be, erected, ia 
that quarter, has not the West a right to demand, on 
this ground alone, the reaequisition of Texas The 
money of the West, as the treasury reports above 
quoted demonstrate, is now freely disbursed, and 
has been expended by hundreds of millions, for the 
defence of the Atlantic States; and wiil not those 
States feel it a duty and a pleasure to defend the 
West, and their own products, which BtoaX upon its. 
mighty rivers, by the repossession of a territory 
which is essential for our security and welfaje ? To 
refuse the reannexation, is to refuse the defence of 
the West in the only way in which that dafenco 
will be complete and effectual; for you may extend 
your fortifications along the wliole coast of the 
guif^ ir.nd New Orleans, and the mouth of tlwr Mis- 
fliBsippi, and the Florida pass will remaia unde- 
fended, so long as Texas is in the possession of a 
foreign power, and we are open to attacks ftom the 
rear through that region. Fortifications, also,, may 
sometimes be captured by a great soperiority of guns 
and force, by squadrons upon the sea ; and with a 
sufficient time and adequate force, if not by storm, 
by mine and siege, they may be always taken by as- 
saults upon the land — even Gibraltar and the Moro 
castle not having" always proved impregnable. Bat 
Texas, our own, and in the possession of the brave 
and practised roarksmen of the West, would be a 
position, where, against al! attacks from the rear, 
every inch of ground v.''onld be fiercely contested, 
and every advance would be marked by the blood 
of the invader; and if New Orleans should bo inva- 
ded in other directions, our countrymen in Texas, 
over whom would then float the flag of the Union, 
would rush to the rescue of their own great city, 
and, uniting with their brethren in arms from other 
States of the same great Union, would re-enact, 
upon the banks of the Mississippi, the victories of 
San Jacinto and New Orleans. If, then, we are 
true to the West and South-west, we will, if there 
were no other reasons, as a question of defence, re- 
acquire the possession of Texas : or do patriotism,, 
and love of the whole country, and of all its parts, 
exist only in name ? Does the American heart yet 
beat with all their glorious impulsea ? or are they 
mere idle words, fitted only to round off a period, or 
fill up an address? And have we reached that point 
in the scalo of descending^ degeneracy, when the 
inquiry is, not what will best strengtlien and defend 
the wihole., but what will most effectually "impair the 
strength, /etard the growth, and weaken the secu- 
rity of the valley of the West? 

Let us now examine the effect of the reannexation 
of Texas on the w bole country. The great interests 
of the Union, as exhibited in the census of 1840, are 
shown in the products of agriculture, of the mines 
and maimfactures, of the forests and fisheries, of 
commerce and na vigation. I hereto append tables 
marked Nos. 2 and 3, compiled from the census of 
1840, the first exhibiting the products that year of 
agriculture, manufactures, commerce, mining, the 
forest and fisheries ; and the second ahowiag the 
luunber of persons then employ cl in agriculture, 
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naniifactuws, commerce, mining, navigating the interoat of the Union. Texas, havin^j no mines of 



cean, and internal navigation. I have also compiled 
rom the official report of the Secretary of the Trea- 



coal or iron, must become a vast 
products of the mines of Pennsylvania 



consumer of the 
In cables, 



uryin 1840, a table marked No. 4, representing for: bar-iron, and nails, and other mnnufactures of our 
ha'year preceding, for each State, the imports and iron, Texas imported from us, in the year referred 



ixports of each, distinguishing the domestic frorn the 
breign expcirtsj also t!»e number of American ves- 
lek which entered or cleared from each Stale ; the 
\incrican crews employed; the foreign vessels 
ffhicli entered and cleared from each State ; the 
ressels built in each State, and tonnage owned by 
ach. Tabic No, 5, compiled from the same report, 
.xliibits, for the same year, our exports to each of the 
ountries of the world , diotinguishing the foreign and 
omestic exports, with the number of American ves- 
elsand foreign vessels employed in our trade with 
acli country, together with the imports from each, 
lid the excess in our trade with any of them, of ex- 
lortB to over imports from them. Table No. 6, com. 
iled from the same report, presents all the exports 
f our own products that year to Texas, ranged under 
le heads of the products of agriculture, mitnufac 
ires, forest and fisheries, distinguishing the articles 
lus exported, and their value. With these facts 
efore us, which are all official, let us proceed to the 
xamination of this great question. Our chief agri- 
ultural exports to Texas, as the table shows, were 
i>rk, ham, bacon, lard, beef, butter, cheese, flour, 
read, and bread stuff, amounting to $163,641. In 
lokirjg at the census of 1840, the population of each 
tate and section, and the amount of these products 
I each State, we will find that the chief surplus of 
iese products raised for sale beyond their limits, 
ere in the middle States, composed of New York, 
ew Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Mary- 
nd, including the District of Columbia ; and in the 
srthwestem States, composed of Missouri, Ken- 
icky, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan, includ- 
g also Wisconsin and Iowa. The middle and north- 
cslera States deri /ed, tlien, the principal profit in 
e sale of agricultural products to Texas. In the 
!e of domestic manufactures to Texas, the New 
nglaad States came first; and next in their order, 
e middle, and the northwestern States; and in 
okingat the principal items of which these export- 
manufactures to Texas were composed, 1 find that 
the surplus pioduced and sold to Texas, Massa- 
lusetts stood first, and Pennsylvania second. Next 
to commerce, as connected with Texas, the mid- 
e States stood first, and then the New England and 
tthwestern Stales; and here New York stood first, 
assachuselts second, and next Pennsylvania, Mary- 
id, and Ohio. But here we must remark the spe- 
1 interest which Louisiana, through her great port 
Now Orleans, has in Commerce as connected with 
us. The total products from commerce in Louis- 
lain 1840 were $7,808,^98, being one-tenth of that 
the whole Union, and consequently the interest 
New Orleans, as connected with the reannexa- 
n of Texas, must soon be measured by millions 
eryyear. The greatcity of New York, into which 
s received, in round numbers, one hundred mil- 
asof the one hundred and forty-three millions of 
oar imports in the year referred to, and one-third 
the exports, has a Vast and transcendent interest 
this question ; for it is, in truth, a question to be 
tied in our favour by the reannexation of Texas, 
ether New York or Liverpool shall command her 
Bmerce. Next as to the products of , mining, the 
"die States stand first; and next the Northwest- 
and New England States. And here Pennsyl- 
imatands at the head* of the list, having $17, 
*!'4t), or nearly onc-half of the whole mininc 



to, the value of $1'20,184. Nnw,of cast-iron, Penn- 
sylvania produced, in 1B40, 1)8,31)5 tons, being large- 
ly more , than one-third of the amount produced in 
the whole Union; and next came Ohio, Kentucky, 
New York, Virginia, Tennessee, New Jersey, Mas- 
sachusetts^ and Maryland. Of bar iron, the amount 
produced in Pennsylvania was 87,244 tons, being; 
very nearly one-half of the whole produced in the 
Union ; and next came New York, with 53,(593 loM, 
or more tlian one-fourth of the whole ; and then Ten- 
nessee, Maryland, Ohio, New Jersey, Maswachusetls, 
Virginia, Kentucky, and Connecticut. As Cohifiectod 
witli her vast interests in iron, must be considered 
also the coal in Pennsylvania, not only as an articlel 
of sale abroad, but as consumed at home, in produc- 
ing her iron ; the number of tons thus consumed ih 
ISiO.) of hei^ own mines, being 355,903 tons, or very 
nearly one-fourth of that of the whole Union. Coal 
and iron are scattered in juxtaposition, throoghout 
nearly the whole of Pennsylvania ; and, as the mar- 
kets for her iron are augmented., in the same propor- 
tion will increase the consumption of the coal used 
in producing that iron. Now, in 1840, the amount 
of anthracite coal produced in the whole Union was 
863,489 tons; of which Pennsylvania produced 
859,686, or nearly the whole. Of faituminoiia coal, 
the total product of the Union ivaa 27,603,191 
bushels; of which Pennsylvania produced 11,620,- 
654, or nearly one-half the whole. Let us observe 
here, also, the remarkable fact, that the three ad- 
jacent States of Delaware, New Jersey, and New 
Yorkj produced no coal, either anthracite or bitu- 
minous ; and the future interest of Pennsylvania, as 
connected with that great article, becomes of tranis- 
cendent importance; and this, together with iron^ 
and the manufactures connected with them^ is to de- 
termine the value of her public works, and fix hier 
future destiny. Up to a certain point of density, 
an agricultural State, v/ith a rich soil, advances most 
rapidly ; but when all the lands aire cleared and cul- 
tivated, this augmentation ceases. It is otherwise, 
however, with a State possessing, throughout nearly 
every portion, inexhaustible mines of coal and iron, 
and wonderful adaptation to manufactures. There, 
when the soil has been fully cultivated, the develop- 
ment of the mines and manufactures, and the com- 
merce and buainess connected \i'ith them, only fairly 
begins. Agriculture is limited by the ndmher of 
acres; but for the products of mines and manufac- 
tures, such as Pennsylvania has within her boun- 
daries, there is no otiieir limit than the markets she 
can command ; and this is not merely theory, but is 
demonstrated by the comparative progress br the 
various nations of the world. Look, incn, at the 
great amount-—Ccrtain]y not less than three hundred 
thousand dollars — of the products of the industry of 
Pennsylvania, consumed by Texas in her infancy, 
with a population of less than two hundred thou- 
sand in 1639, and when those products were, to a 
considerable extent, excluded by the th'in existing 
tariff of Texas, and without which she certainly 
would then have consumed at least half a millibn of 
the products of the industry of Pennsylvania, had 
she been a state of the Union. But in ten years 
succeeding the reannexation, at the lowest rate of 
progress of population to the square mile of the 
other new States, she would contain a population oi 



mining two millions; and consequently consume five mi!- 



I'ums of products of the industry of Pennsylva- 
nia, or oDC-fiflh of all thfe surplus products of the 
mines and manufactures of that great State, sold 
beyond her limits in 1840. The principal products 
of Texas will be cotton and sugar, and besides the 
iron ut»ed in all agricultural implements, a.< well as 
in the manufactures consumed by an agricultural 
people, the use of iron in the cotton and sugar mills 
is yery great. There all the great iron apparatus 
and machinery connected with, the cotton gin and 
press, and the iron boilers and kettles and jrvates and 
furaaces used in the making of sugar, is greater than 
in any other employment. Together with this, is 
the steam engine, now universally employed in mak- 
ings sugar, and being employed also in the ginning 
of cotton ; and the iron that mueitbe used by Texas, 
as she developes her resources, must be great indeed; 
and the question depending on the reanncx.ation, 
is, whether Texas shall become a part of our home 
market,, and whether England, or Pennsylvania and 
other States, shall supply her wants. There is 
another fact which must lead to a vast consumption 
of coal in Texas, and that is this : that from the 
bank* of the Red river to the coast of the gulf, ex- 
cepting only the cross tloibers, and some ot.her 
points, chiefly along her streams, Texas is almost 
oxclusively a prairie country ; and yet, (what is not 
very usual, except in northern Illinois, and some 
other portions of the West^) the soil of these prairies 
is inexhaustibly fertile. From these causes, wood 
and fuel must be scarce in Texas, and the coal of 
Pennsylvania and other States must find a market 
there of almost incalculable value. 

We come next to the products of the forest: and 
here the middle States stand first, and then the New 
England and northwestern States. New York hero 
ftands first, and then, in their order, Maine, North 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, and Ohia. From Okan 
point on the Alleghany river, in New York, and 
down that stream through Penn^^ylvania, the lum- 
ber that now descends the Mississippi is yery con- 
siderable, and of which, including the products 
fro|tn the forest from other quarters of the Union, 
Texas already took from us, aa the table shows, in 
1839^ to the value of $157,474. The product of the 
fisheries of the whole Union, in 1840, was ^ll.QOG," 
008, of which New England produced $9,424,555, 
and the middle States $i ,970,030. Of the products 
of these fisheries, Texas already took, in 1839, to 
the value of $4.3,420, which, as Texas has no fish- 
eries, must be vastly augmented hereafter. By the 
treasury report of 1840, as exhibited in table No. 
4, the number of vessels built that year in the whole 
Union was boS; and here the New England Statea 
stood first, and then the middle and northwestern 
States; and Massachusetts was first, and then, in 
their order, Maine, Maryland, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Connecticut Now, 
by table No. 5. it is shown that the clearances of 
American vessels to Texas, from the United States, 
and of entries into the United States of American 
vessels from Texas, was, in the whole, in 1839, 
<j08, being two-thirds of the whole number of ves- 
sels bailt in that year in the United States ; and our 
crews eniployed in navigating these American ves- 
sels thus employed that yqar in our trade with 
Texa.9, were 4,727^ The number of American ves- 
sels which cleared for Texas in 1839, was gre3,ter 
tha-Xf. to any one of fifty-eeven out of sixty-three of 
all the enumerated countries of the world. It was 
greater, also, than the whole aggregate number of 
our vessels which cleared that year for France, 
Spain, Russia,. Prussia, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, 



Belgium;, and Scotland '^onibined. The same dis 
proportion also exists as regards the crews, andj 
also in the A merican vessels which entered the Uni 
ted States from Texas, and the crews employed 
The same tables demonstrate that, of the foreign 
vessels which entered the United States from TexasJ 
in 1839, eighteen only, out of 4105, entered our ports 
from Texas; and sixteen loreign vessels only clear- 
ed from the United Stales in that year for Texaa,^ 
out of 4036 ; showing that our trade with Texas 
in 1839, stood nearly upon the footing of our greal 
coastwise trade, and was?, conducted almost exclu- 
sively in American vessels. Having shown ihe' 
large i 'mher of American crews concerned in the 
trade with Texas, and the great amount of wages: 
they must have ciirncd, let us now look at the States! 
which made these profits. By the census of 1B40, 
the v/hole number of persons emploj^ed in navigat 
ing the ocean was 5(),02f , of which number 4^,IU 
were Vroxn New England, aiid 9,713 from the mi( 
die States. And hero Massachusetts stood first, 
and then Maine, and next, in their order. New York 
Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Louisi 
ana, and New Jersey. In looking, also, to the States 
which owned the tonnage employed in this naviga- 
tion, We find, by table No. 4, from the treasury re- 
port, that the f^ew England States st^od first, aad 
then the middle States ; and that the largest amouul 
was owned by Massachusetts, and next, in theii 
order, by New York, Maine, Maryland, Penae/ 
vania, Louisiana, Connecticut, and New Jersey, 
When we consider the products of the fisheries coti' 
sumed, and that will be '^lonsumed, by Texas, and the 
tonnage and crews employed in that ttade, the re- 
annexation must greatly augment our morcantiie 
ma;riitie, and *hus enable it to supply our navy, when 
ever necessary, with an adequate number of skilful, 
brave, and hardy seamen, to defend, in war, oui 
flag upon the sea. The number of persons employe 
in internal navigation, (including oor lakes, rivers 
and (ianals,) by the census of 1840, was 33,076 
more than one-half being from the middle States 
and next the States of the North-.'.'* est. The.lar ^es 
number was from New York, and next, in t"*^ 
order, Pennsylvania, Ohio> Virginia, Maryland upi 
Missouri. Here, the States which have construct?" 
great canals, on which are Ijransported the esichangf 
able products of the Union, have a vast interest" 
the reahnexation of Texas. Of these canals, ti 
great works in New^ York, Pennsylvania, and Ok 
are already completed ; and thoae of Indiana, 
Illinois approach a completion, whilst Marylai 
and Virginia are pausing in the constructinn of thi 
great works, the value of all of which would »! 
greatly augmented, and business increased, by thi 
rcannexation of Texas. And here let me say onj 
word of thq Old Dominion. She borders upon IIh 
Ohio and Atlantic, and when her great works sha 
unite their waters by one direct and continuous; ci 
nal, her connexion with the West, and with TexJs 
as a part of it, will bo most intimate and important 
and through the very heart of the State would fl« 
a vast amount of the commerce connected willit* 
Ohio and the Mississippi. And she also has otN 
great and peculiar interests connected witli thcrt 
annexation of Te.xas. The amount of cast and bj 
iron furnished by her in 1840, was 24,()!'6 tonsM 
bituminous coal, 10,022,345 bushels; and oHm 
tie salt, 1,745,018 bushels; of wheat, $3,345,78Si 
value ; of the product of animals, $8,952,278*. »" 
of cotton manufactures, $1,(>92,040; of all ofwjiit 
articles Texas, as the table of exports shovjs,!* 
very large consumer. 
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From the official treasury report of IS'-IO, I give; other power; and tliere&re stood to us in the rela- 
Ihe table No. C, for the year commencing the let of tion, in many respects, as reffards her trade, as m ter- 
October, 1838, and closing oh the 30th of September, ritory of the Union. Now, the treaty of amity and 
1839, showinif our commerce that year with Texas, commerce between France and Texas was signed at 
and all the other nations of the world. This shows Paris on the 25th of September, I.S')9; tlio treaty of 
that the total of our exports of domeatic produce to amity and commerce between Holland and Texas 
Texas that year, was J^l ,379,065, and the total of was signed at tbo Hague on the 18th of September, 
all our exports to Texas that, year, $1,(587,082; that 1840; the treaty of commerce between Great Bri- 
the imports the same 3'ear from Texas were ^318,110, tain and Texas was signed at London on the 13th 
leaving an excess in our favour, of exports over im- of November, 1840; all which have been long since 
oris, of $l,368,9(i6. Thus the extraordinary fact ratified. Now, let us observe the effect upon our 
s exhibited, that in the very infancy of her exist- 'trade with Texas, of her introduction into the family 
nee, the balance of trade inov/r favour with Texas, of nations, by the recognition of her indeffendence 
xceeded that of each of alJ the foreign countries of by other nations, and treaties of commerce with 
he world — ttto only excepted; and , these two were them; thus placing her towards us in the attitude 
olonics of an empire, our trade to the whole of of a foreign state. The resolution oifered by me in 
ivhich presented a balance of several millions against the Senate of the United States for the recognition 
is. Tej.'as then, that year, furnished a larger ba- of tije independence of Texas, was adopted on the 
ance of exports over imports in our favour, than 2d of March, 1837; and with that year commence 
iny other one of the empires of the loorld. The to- ^ the tables of our exports to Tcxris as a new empire, 
ality of our exports that year to Texas was greater , inscribed on the books of the treasury. These ta- 
han to either Russia, J*russia, Sweden ami Norway,! bles, in the treasury reports of our exports to Texas, 

exhibit the^ following result: 
Our exports to Texas in 1837 



)enmark, Belgium, Scotland, Ireland, Spain, Por- 
ugal, Italy, Sicily, or China, It was greater also 
ban to each of fifty-six of the sixty-six enumerated 
ountries of the world. It was greater also than 
b aggregate of ail bur exports to Spain, Prussia, 
)enmark, Italy, Sweden and Norway, Portugal, 
few Greaada, Australasia, French Guiana, Sar- 
inia, Morocco and Barbary States, and Peru cora- 
ined. 

By table No, 6, it appears that the exports of our 
mestic products in 1839 to Texas was — of the! 
herics, $43,426; of the products of the forest, 
■ij7,474.; of the products of agriculture, $205,860; 
i»d of our manufactures, $9i29,071. Now, by table 



J) 



1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1&42 
1843 



$1,007,928 
1,247,880'. 
l.GS7,u82 
1,218,271 
S08,29G 
406,929 
190,604 



If our exports to Texas had augmented from 1639 
to 1843, as they had done from 1837 to 1839, and as 
they must have done with her great increase of 
business and population, but for her being placed 
towards us, in the mean time, in the attitude of 
fqreign state, they would have anaounted, in 1843, 
0.6 of the treasury report, the total exports, the I to $3,047,000, instead of $190,000. SuOh has been 
rae year, of the products of the fisheries to all the {the immense reduction in our exports to Texas, 

created oy her rrecognition by other nations, and 



rorld, except Texas, was $i,So4,543; and conso- 
Wntiy the ijxpotts of the products of the fisheries 
Texas, that year, amounted to about 2.^ per cent, 
' those exports to all the rest of the world. The 
^ports of the products of the forest, that year, to all 
W countries, except Texas, by the same table, 
'8 $5,607,08i5 ; consequently the export of those 
loducts, that year, to Texas, amounted to 3 per cent. 
I those exports to all the rest of tha world. The 
[portp. of our agricultural products, (excluding cot- 
p, rice, and tobacco,) that year, to all other coun- 
|es, except Texas; (and including molasses, inac- 
irately placed in the table of manufactures,) was 
]l,15lj,057; and consequently the exports of these 
Tiducts that year to Texas, amounted to more than 
per c^t. of the agricultural exports that year to 
I the rest of the world. By the same table, the 
jport of all our manufactures in 1839 (exclusive of 
Wmd silver coin) to all other countries, except 
pas, was $3,217,562. Now, the exports of our 
pestic manufactures, that year, to Texas being 
B^!),071, consequently Tjjxas consumed of odr 



commercial treaties with them, since 1839. Bat 
great as were our exports to Texas in 1839, they 
were by no means so large as if she had then been 
a State of the Union ; for she then had, and etilJ has, 
in force a tariff on imports, varying on most arti- 
cleis from 10 to 50 per cent., which must have pro- 
hibited some of our exports there, arid diminished 
others. Our tariff, also, did not embrace Texas, 
and secure to our manufactures almost a monopoly 
in her supply. Had all these cau.ses combined, as 
they would have done, had Texas b6en a State of 
the Union, our exports there , of domeatic articles 
must have reached, in 1843, $7,164,139, as I shall 
proceed to demonstrate : 

The products of Louisiana, by the census of 1840, 
were $35,044,959, of which there was, in su^ar and 
cotton, $15,476,783; and of this, there was of sugar, 
$4,797,908; of which sugar, if we deduct $476,783, 
as consumed in the State, being more than double 
her proportionate consumption, it would leave $15, 
000,000 of products raised and exported by Louis. 



iMfjSTic MANUFACTURES, IN 1839, AK AMOUNT 'iaua in 1840, when her population was 352,411 ; and 
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'Jf'I'V EXCEEDINO ONE-^OURTH, AND NEARLY 
pAL TO ONE-THIRD OF OUli DOMESTIC MANUFAC- 
ES EXPORTED ABROAD, AND CONSUMED THAT 

R, Bv Ar.L THE REST OF THE; WORLD. Such are 
astounding results established by the official re- 
t of the . Secretary of the Treasury, under date of 
e 25th, 1840, and to bo found in vol. 8 Senate 
urnenla for that year. No. 577. Such was our 
je with Texas the year ending 30ih September, 
before her; independence was recognised by 



Texas,' producing now in the same proportion to 
her present population of 200,000, would produce 
$19,886,360, and of exports for sale beyond her lim- 
its, $8,522,724 ; and deducting from this $1,258,585, 
the proportion of her products employed in the pur- 
chase. of foreign products for her use, would leftvie 
$7,164,139 of the products of Texas used in the pur- 
chase of articles from other States of the Union. 
But if reannexed to the Union, in ten yearo there- 
after, how much would she purchase of the product* 



other power except by this republic, and before j of other States of the Union ? If we allow Texa« to 
had nntered into commercial treaty with any increase in the rame ratio to the square mile as the 



Stale of Louisiana after.the fet cflnaus succbeding i 
the purchase) from 1810 to 182l!), tho populatioxi, hi 
ten yoars, occupying the 318,000 square miles of : 
Texas, v?cuid exceed two millions ; and the increaso 
in many States has beqn much more rapid. But 
estimated at t'wo milliona, Texas would then, accord- 
ing to the above proportion, consume $71,64i,3()0 i 
I>er annum of the products , of other States, wiiich i 
consumption would be rapidly increasing every > 
year j- and her annual products then would be : 
$198,863,(500; which, also, would bo greatly and i 
constantly augmenting. Such is tho wealth we 
are about to cast from us, and the home market we , 
are asked to abandon; for when we see that, by 
the failure of reannexation, our domestic exports in 
1843, to Te-xas, had fallen to $140,320; and this, i 
mijlliplied by ten, would give the consumption, at ' 
the end of ten yeara, of our products by Te.x.as, i 
fll.,403.*200, it makes an annual loss of a market for 
6:ur,productsto theanionnt of !^70,*236,190; and the 
ipss would be gr.eriiter, if Texas then, as a foreign 
State,cioasumed of our CvXports in proportion to their 
consumption by the rest of the world, which would 
reduce, her purchase of our products to ^230,000, 
and make our 1or» .$71,411,390 pw annum; and if 
we;add t& this the loss of revenue from the duties on 
iniports, and the loss of the proceeds of the sales of 
he^ public lands, estimated at $170,139,158, which 
would all bo ours by reannexation, the national loss, 
hy the rejection of Texas, must be estimated by 
hundreds of millions. Nor is it the trade of Texas 
only that would be lost, but that of Santa Fe, and 
all the northern States of Mexico, which, with the 
possession by us of Texas an^ the Dei Nortej, would 
become consumers of immense: amounts of our man. 
tifactures and other^products, and would pay us to a 
great extent in silver, 'syhich is their great staple. 
Texas, also, has valuable mines of gold and silver, 
and this al^p would be one of her great exportsj with 
which she would purchase our products ; and thus, 
by specie infused into our circulation, render our 
currency more secure, and subject us to less danger 
of being dramed to, too great an extent of gold and 
eilvor. Oiar exports of domestic products, by the 
treasury report of 1840, amounted to $103,533,896, 
deducting which from our , whole products by the 
census of 1840, would leave $959,600,845 of our 
own products, consumed that year by our own pop- 
dilation of 17,062,453; and the consumption of our 
domestic products, ($103,533,896,) by the population 
■of the world, (900,000,000,) would make an average 
consumption of $56 in value of our products con^^ 
Bumcd by ^ach one of our own people, and elefsen 
«e»t^s iu value of our products consumed on the aver- 
age by each person beyond our limits; and thus it 
appears that one, person within, our lira its cnnsumes 
as much of our own products as 509 persons beyond 
ou? Urhits', thus proving the wonderful difference, 
as regards the consumption of the products of the 
Union, between Texas now and in all time to come, 
as a foreign country, or as a part of the Union. 
Wlien we reflect, also, that the products of Texas 
are chiefly of those articles among the few which 
find a market abroad, it furnishes her with the means 
to purchase, with the proceeds of those exports, the 
surplus products of other States, which do not pro- 
duce these exports ; and therefore, the accession of 
fluqh a country to the Union is vastly more import- 
?int to the great manufacturing interest than if Texas 
did not raise such exports, but became a rival pro- 
ducer of our own domestic manufactures. Hence 
iit must be ohviouo, indeftendent of the proof here 
eishibitcd, that the New England States, the middle 



and northwestern States^ would derive the principal 
profit from tho reannexation of Texa^. Pennsylvaffl 
nia standing first, and then Massachusetts and Np\\S- 
York; and of the cities, Pittsburg, Cincinnati, amS 
New Oi^leans, Boston, New York, Baltimore, mm 
Philadlelphia. The city which will derive t^he greata 
est adva);)tage, in proportion to her population, un« 
doubtedly will be Pittsburg, not only from the wona 
derful extent and variety of her manufactures, buffl 
also from her position. The same steamboat, cona 
sVructed by her skilful workmen, which starts froitS 
Pittsburg, at the head of the Ohio, freighted witlS 
her manufactures, can ascend tho Red river foffl 
many hundred miles, into one tof the most fertileS 
regions of Texas, and return to the iron city withm 
cargo of cotton, there to be manufactured for sale \m 
Texas, and other stetions of the Union- The sleamS 
boats of Pittsburg, , also, can descend the MississippS 
to the gulf, and, coasting along its shores to Gaiyeufi 
ton, Matagorda, and the othei: ports of Texas, tKertH 
dispose of their cargoes of manufactures; and bTin«| 
back tho cotton and sugar of Texas, and also t\M 
gold and silver which will bo furniished by hcS 
mines in great abundance, whenever they are works 
ed with sufficient skill and capital. Pittsburg is S 
great western city; and whether she^ shall soosbsg 
the greatest manufacturing city of the world, dcS 
pends upon the markets of the west, and especiallw 
on the market of Texas — which, wo have, seen, caiS 
alone be secursd by reannexation, and, without ilH 
must be lost forever. And shall Pitt^iburg eompkiiS 
that new States are to be added in the West? WiijS 
the new StatiSs of the West have made Pittsbu!* 
ail that she is, and ail that she ever will be ; acH 
each addition to their number will only still m'M 
rapidly augment l>er markets, her business, he^ 
wealth, and population. Nor can Pittsburg adB 
vance without the correspondent improvement M 
Philadelphia, and of all the great interior of I'enng 
sylvania, throughout the whole line of znternalcouiffl 
munication that binds ^pgether the twtt great citieS 
of the Keystone State. While it is true that 
England, and the middle and northwestern State«^ 
will derive tho greatest profit directly from the lei 
annexation cof Texas, the South and Soulhwes^ 
from the augmentation of the Wealth and bwsinesi 
of the North — produced, not by restribtions on t!ii 
South and Southwest, but in reciprocal free tnim 
with Texas and all the States — vrill then also fie® 
in New Ehgland, and in the middle and norlhwKl 
em States, a larger and more able purchaser, aii 
more extensive arid better markets for airtheirej| 
ports. Indeed, so great will h-^ tho mutUJil bena 
fits from this measure, Ihat I do not hesitate tori 
cord the opinion that, in ten years succeedingr>^f 
reannexation, with just and fair legislation, thej 
will be more American cotton then manufacturJ 
in this Union than now is, or then will be, in En* 
land; and we shall begin to look to the prices cuj 
reint of our own cities to regulate the market, sif 
not to England, to raise or depress, at her plensat| 
the value of tho great American staple. Tlie .Noif 
v;ants more markets at home for the products of iii 
industry, and attempts to secure those of theSocf 
and Southwest by the tariff; v;hile they copipj 
that this most certainly depresses the ptico 
' great staple, and as surely deprives them ot^ 
means of purchasing tho products and manufactol 
I of the North. But, upon grounds undisputeoj 
. the friends or opponents of a tariff, Texas ''^^^^ li 
I nish, as a part of the Union, in any event, 
I market for many of its products, iipion the P""''J 
I of reciprocal free trade among the States— that Sf| 
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principle whioh led to the adoption of the constitu- 
tion, and which has done moro than all other causes 
combine^ to advance onr intereat. 

Upon the rejection of roannexation, it will be ut- 
terly impossible to prevent the Bniuggling of BritiBh 
and foreign goods, to ah aln^ost incalculable extent, 
through Texas into the Union, thus not only de- 
priving our manufacturers of the markets 9f Texas, 
but also of the markets of the whole valley of the 
West. This difficulty is already experienced to a 
small extent in Canada, although wa haye mostly a 
dense population upon our side, and, located in a 
region, of the north, generally highly favourable to 
the tariff, and deeply interested, as^ they Buppose, in 
detecting and preventing ernuggling. But the diffi- 
culty in Texas will 6e far greater. There, the line 
of division js^ first, the Sabine — a very narrow stream, 
far different from the lakes of the North, attd the 

freat St. Lawrence — as a boundary; and from the 
abine, for along distance, a mere geographical line 
to the Red River, along that stream for many hundred 
miles, and the», another long geographical Mne to 
the Arkansas, and thence many htkndred milef^ along 
that stream to its source, and tlience to latitude >i^. 
Here is a boundary of fifleen hundred miles, and a 
very large portion of it mere geographical lines, run- 
ning through the very centre of the great vailey of 
the Mississippi. Could an army of revenue officers, 
even if all were honest and above temptation, guard 
such a distance, and such a ffontier, against the 
stnuggier; and that, too, in the midst of a popula- 
tion on both sides deeply hostile to the tariff; many 
of them regarding: it as unconstitutional, and there- 
fore that it is, right, in their judgment, to evade its 
operation ? These difficulties were foreseen by Mt. 
Van Biiren, and constitute a strong argument, urged 
by him in his despatch of 1829, in favour of the re- 
annexation of Texas. He there urges the difficulty 
of establishing a proper custom house at the mouth 
of the Saljine, without which, he says, feven iti that 
direction, it is impossible to prevent that frontier 
from becoming the seat of an ektehsive system of 
SMUGGLING." It is true, that a custom house on our 
side of the Sabine, and Hvith numerous and faithful 
officers, inight diminish smuggling in that direction; 
but as by the treaty, ndto in force with Texas, all ves- 
sels entering Texas through the Sabine, must piass 
unmolested, and land their cargoes at any point on 
the Sabine, could smuggling be prevented in that 
direction? 

But if smuggling could bo prevented through the 
Sabine, there is the, harbour of Galyeston, entirely 
ia Texas, arid with a depth equal to that at the mouth 
of tlie Mississippi ; and there is the river Trinity, 
(emptying into that harbour,) also entirely in Texas, 
and navigable to a point not far from Ked !^iver, 
within the boundaries of Texas; and up and through 
these streams into Arkansas and Louisiana, and the 
valley of the West, it Would bo utterly impossible 
to prevent smuggling. The duties upon many ar- 
tides under ou? presei]|t tariff, range from 50 to 250 
per cent. Upon India cotton bagging, they amount 
to 250 per cent, on the foreign price current; on 
niany articles of iron, to 1U(1 percent.; and upon 
glass, and nearly all low-priced gopds affiicted by 
the minimum principle, there are very high duties. 
With thefee articles introduced into Texas free of 
«'|ty, can they be kept out of the adjacent States, 
when the facilities and temptation to smuggling will 
be so very great , This smuggling will be encou- 
raged by the manufacturerB of England, and their 
fgents and merchants jn Texas, whose citica would 
built up as the entrepots of such a traffic. What 



lilngliBh manufacturers will do, by an orga,nizod sys- 
tem of fraudulent invoices and perjury, to evade our 
duties, was pi-oved in tlie late investigation in Iflew 
York. British courts, ialso, have reiused to iiotice 
offence^iagainst our revenue ,la,v/a; and the high au-" 
thority of Sir Williani Blackstone has beeir invoked, 
\Vhero he says, in reference to thie subject, ** Those ■' 
prohibitory laws do not make the transg-ression .s.. 
moral offijnce, or sin; the only obligation in coyt- 
aaeracis is to submit to the penalty if /mW,*' And 
such is the opinion of thousands of our ooiiptryinen; 
and many thousands moro believe that the present, 
tariff is unconstitutional, and hence that it is of 
no force or validity, and that it is not criminal to, 
difuregard its provisions. However strong, then, 
might b?) my opposition to smuggling, there; are 
hundreds of thousands, both in England and^me-i 
rica, who believe it is not criminal ; find theii' nura-, 
ber will be greatly augmented, when goods, fre^ 
of duty, may be introduced into Texas, an<i pre- j 
miums under our tariff, from 50 to 250 per cent, 
are offered, to induce the illicit traffic- Mpst cer- 
tainly then, the refusal of reannexatiori will REPEAt 
■THE TARIFF, by the snbstitutioii of smuggled goods 
in place of American manufactures; the fuirtrader 
will bo undersold and driven out.of the market by 
the ilUcit traffic, and smuggling become almost uni- 
versal, and the commerce of the cortntiry transferred 
from New York, and the porta of the North, to the 
free ports of Texas. This disregar<i of the laws, 
ivould bring the government into coht^impt, and 
finally endanger the Union, if, indeed, it^i^ not in- 
duce a degeneracy and demoralization always fatal 
to the permfinence of free institutions Nor is it 
necessary, to effect these results, that Texas should 
become a colony, or even a commercial dependency 
of England; nor yet, that there should be betvy^en 
these powers a treaty" of reciprocal free trade. 
Texas (there being no separate States, and buf oiie 
government to sjapport, and having no expense of 
any revenue system) tnay maintain hfer single 'go- 
vernment at an actual expense of $300,000i\^ which 
sum she can, as is now clearly asce.rtair)ed, 4i©riy:Q 
from the sales of her magnificent public domain, 
embracing, as we have seen, 136,000,000 of acres. 
Letit be known tlien, and proclaimed as a certain 
trvth^ and as a result which can never hereafter ht 
thanged or recalled, that, upon the refusal of rejinnex- 
ation, now and in all time to come, the tariff, as 

A PRACTlCAI. MEASURE, FALLS WHOLLy AHD FOR- 
EVER; and we shall thereafter bo compelled to resort 
to direct taxes to support the government. Desira- 
ble as such a result (the overthrow not only of a pro- 
tective, but even of a revenue tariff, and the substi- 
tution of direct taxation) might be to rtlany in the 
South and Southwest, yet the dreadful consequences 
which would flow from this illicit traffic to the 
cause of morals^ of the Union, and of free goyera.. 
raent, cannot be contemplated without horror and 
dismay. 

Having now, gentlemen, fully rieplied to your 
commiihication, let me assure you that 1 shall per- 
severe in. the use of all honourable means to accom- 
plish this gi'eat measure, so well calculated to ad- 
Vance the, intereists and secure the perpetuity of the 
.American Union. That Union, and all its patts, 
(for they are all a portion of our common country,) 
I love with the intensity of filial affection ; ' and 
never could my heart conceive, or my hand be 
raised to eiscecute , any project which could effect its 
overthrow. I have e ver regarded the dissolution of 
this Union as a calamity equal to a second fall of 
mankind— not, it is true,^ introducing, like the first, 
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sin and death into the world, but greatly augmeViting 
Jill their direful influenecii. Sucli an event it would 
not be my wish to survivCv to behold, or participate 
in the scenes which would follow; and, among the 
reasons which induce me to advocate so warmly the 
reannexation of Texas, is the deep conviction, long 
entertained, that this great meaauro is essential to 
the security of the South, the defence of the West, 
and highly conducive to the welfare and perpetuity 
of the whole Union. As regards the division of 
Texas into States, to which you refer, it seems to 
me most wise lir.st to gel the territory; and, when 
we have rescued it fronx England, and secured it to 
ourselves, its future disposition must then be deter- 
mined by the joint action of both Houses of Con- 
grcss ; which, from Iheir organization, will decide 
all these questions in that spirit of justice and equity 
in virhich the constitution was framed, and all its 
powers should be administered. 1 perceive that 



your meeting and your comniittoe was composed of 
both the great parties which divide the country, and 
that you propose that the reannexation of Texas 
should not be made a sectional or a party question. 
Most fortunate would be such a result, for this is, 
indeed, a great question of national inteteKts, too 
large and comprehensive to embrace any party or 
sei.'-fi^n less than the whole American people. 

Accept, gentlemen of the committee, for your- 
selves, and that portion of the people of the great 
and patriotic Comnmnwealth of Kentucky whom 
you represent on this occasion, and in reply to whose 
call upon me this answer has been grven, the assu- 
rances of the respect and consideration of 
Your fellow citizen, 

R. J. WALKER. 
To Messrs. Geo. N. Sanders, Henry Ramey, jr., 

F. Bledsoe, W. B. Lindsay, James 1*. Cox, &c., 

Committee. 



TABLES APPENDED TO MR. WALKER'S LETTER. 
Table JN'b. 1, compiled from Census of 1840, of Deaf and Dumbf Blind, Idiots, and Insane. 
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aa 
C 
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0) 
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c 
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ra 
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a 
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jyiuine 


500,438 


1,355 


222 


180 


537 


13 


10 


94 


117 




jwew xiampsnire 


*2a4,0'36 


538 


181 


153 


486 


9 


<J 


19 


31 




Massachusetts 


729,030 


8,GG9 


283 


308 


1,071 


17 


22 


200 


239 




Rhode Island 


105,587 


3,243 


74 


63 


203 


3 


J 


13 


17 




Connecticut 


501, L 56 


8,159 


309 


143 


498 


8 


13 


44 


65 




Vermont 


291,218 


730 


J Oi) 


if)i 
j"i 


398 


2 


o 

4 


13 


17 




New York - 


2,378;890 


50,031 


1,039 


875 


2,146 


68 


91 


194 


353 




New Jersey 


351,588 


21,718 


104 


126 


369 


15 


26 


73 


1J4 




Pennsylvania 


1,676,115 


47,918 


781 


540 


1,946 


51 


96 


187 


334 




Ohio 


1,502,122 


17,345 


559 


372 


1,195 


33 


33 


165 


231 




Indiana 


678,eU8 


7,168 


297 


135 


487 


15 


19 


75 


109 




Illinois - 


472,254 


3,929 


155 


86 


213 


24 


10 . 


. 70 


113 




Michigan 


211,560 


707 


31 


25 


39 


2 


4 


26 


32 




Wisconsin - 


30,749 


196 


5 


9 


8 






3 


3 




Iowa 


42,924 


188 


10 


3 


7 


4 


3 


4 


11 






0,557,055 


171,892 


4,233 


3,219 


9,599 


262 


333 


1,191 


1,786 


24,556 


Delaware 


58,561 


19,524 


45 


15 


52 


8 


18 


. 28 


54 




Maryland 


317,717 


151,515 


178 


165 


387 


68 


101 


149 


318 




Virginia 


740,068 


498,829 


443 


426 


1,0.52 


150 


466 


iSl 


997 




North Carolina 


484,870 


268,549 


280 


223 


580 


74 


167 


221 


462 




South Carolina 


259,084 


335,314 


140 


133 


376 


78 


156 


137 


371 




Georgia 


407,695 


283,697 


193 


136 


294 


64 


151 


134 


349 




Alabama - 


335,185 


255,571 


173 


113 


232 


53 


96 


125 


274 




Mississippi - 


179,074 


196,577 


64 


43 


116 


28 


■ 69 


82 


179 




Louisiana 


158,457 


193,954 


42 


37 


55 


17 


36 


45 


98 




Tennessee - 


640,627 


188,583 


291 


255 


699 


67 


99 


162 


328 




Kentucky 


590,253 


189,575 


400 


236 


795 


77 


141 


180 


398 




Missouri 


323,888 


59,814 


126 


82 


202 


27 


42 


68 


137 




Arkansas 


77,174 


20,400 


40 


26 


45 


2 


S 


21 


31 




Florida 


27,943 


26,5»4 


14 


9 


10 


2 


10 


12 


24 




District of Columbia 


30,657 


13,155. 


8 




14 


4 


9 


7 


20 






4,632,053 


2,701,566 


2,449 


1,805 


4,909 


7^15 


1,559 


1,734 


4,020 






14,189,108 


2,873,458 


6,682 


5,024 


14,508 


977 


1;892 


2,926 


5,806 





Tahle No* 2 — Showing the Annual Products of each State^ according to Censjis of 184((. 



STATES 


VALUE OF ANNUAL PRODUCTS FROM 


AND 

TERRITORIES. 


Agncul- 
ture. 


Manufac- 
tures. 


Commerce. 


Mining. 


Forest. 


Fisheries. 


Total. 


Maine 

New Hampshire - 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connpctipiit 


Dollars. 
15,856,270 
11,377,752 
17,879,155 
16.065,627 

2,199,309 
11,371,776 


Dollars. 
5,615,303 
6,545,811 
5,685,425 

43,518,057 
8,640,626 

12,778,963 


Dollars. 
1,505,380 
1,001 ,533 
758,899 
7,004,091 
1,204,956 
1,963,281 


Dollars. 

327,376 
88,373 

389,488 
2,020.572 

162;410 

820,419 


Dollars. 

1,877,063 
449.801 
430,224 
377,354 
44.610 
18i;575 


Dollars. 
1,280,713 
■ 92,811 

0.483,996 
659,312 
907,723 


Dollars. 

26,462,705 

19,556,141 

25,143,191 

75,470.297 

13,001,223 

28,023,737 


New Enirland S 


74,749,889 


82,784,185 


13,528,740 


3,808,638 


3,361,287 


9,424,555 


187,657,294 


New York' - . - 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware - 

Maryland 

Dist. of Columbia 


108,275,281 
16.209,853 
68,180.924 
3,198,440 
17,586,720 
176,942 


47,454,514 
10,696,257 
33,354,279 
1,538,879 
6,212,677 
904,526 


24,311,715 
i,206,9») 
10,593,368 
26(5,257 
3,499,087 
802,725 


7,408,070 
1,073,921 
17,666,146 
54,555 
1,056,210 


5,040,781 
361,326 

1,203,573 
13,119 
241,194 


1,316,072 
124,140 

181,285 
225,773 
87,400 


193,806,433 
29,672,426 
131,033,655 
5,252,535 
28,821,661 
1,971,593 


Middle States 


213,628,160 


100,161,132 


40,680,081 


27,258,902 


6,859,998 


1,970,030 


390,558,303 


Virginia 

North Carolina - 
South Carolina - 
Gcortria 
Florida 


59,085,821 
26,975,831 
21,553,691 
31 ,468,271 
1,834.237 


8,349,218 
2,053,697 
2,248,915 
1,953,950 
434,544 


5,299,451 
1,322,284 
2,632,421 
2,248,488 
464,637 


3,321,629 
372,486 
187,608 
191,631 
2,700 


617,760 
1,446,108 
549,626 
117,439 
27,350 


95,173 
251,792 
1,275 
584 
213,219 


76,769,053 
32,422,198 
27.173;536 
35;9S0,363 
»,976,687 


Southern States 


140,917,851 


15,040,324 


11,967,281 


4,076,054 


2,758,283 


562,043 


175,321,836 


Alabama 
MiBsisatppi . 
Louisiana - 
Arkansas 
Tennessee - 


24,696,513 
26,494,565 
22,851,375 
5,086,757 
31,660,180 


1,732,770 
1,585,790 
4,087,655 
1,145,309 
2,477,193 


2,273,267 
1,453,686 
7,868,898 
420,635 
2,239,478 


81,310 

165,280 
18,225 
1,371,331 


177,465 
205,297 
71,751 
217,469 
225,179 




28,961,325 
29,739,338 
35,044,959 
6-888.395 
37;973;360 


Southwestern S 


110,789,390 


11,028,717 


14,255,964 


1,636,146 


897,161 


- 


138,607,378 


Missouri 
Kentucky . 
Ohio . . 
juuiana • • 
Illinois 
Michigan - 
Wisconsin . 
Iowa . 


10,484,263 
29.226,545 
37;802,001 
17,247,743 
13,701,466 
4,502,889 
668,105 
769,295 


2,360,708 
5,092,353 
14,588,091 
3,676,705 
3,243,981 
1,376,249 
304,692 
179,087 


2,349,845 
2,580,575 
8,050,316 
1,860,155 
1,493,425 
622,822 
189,957 
136,525 


187,669 
1,539,919 
2,442,682 
660,836 
293,272 
56,790 
384.603 
13,250 


448,559 
184,799 
1,013,063 

80,000 
249,841 
467,540 
430,580 

83,949 


10,525 
1,192 

27,663 


15,830,444 
33,624,191 
63,906,678 
23^532631 
18,981,985 
7,026,390 
1,905,600 
1,132,106 


Northwestern S. 


114,502,307 


30,821,866 


17,289,020 


5,579,01] 


2,958,331 


39,380 


170,989,925 


Total 


654,387,597 


239,836,224 


79,721,086 


42,358,761 


16,835,060 


11,996,008 


1,063,134,736 
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Tahk No. Sshowing the nnmber of Persons engaged in Mining, Agriculture, Commerce, 
Manufachires, Navigating the Ocean, and Internal Navigation. 



Stataa and Territories. 


Mining. 


Agriculture. 


Commerce. 


Manufac- 

i n r^Q 
^ui est « 


1 

{ Navigating 

1 


Internal 


Maine 


36 


101,630 


2,921 


21.879 


[ 10,091 


539 


New Hampshire 


13 


77,949 


1,379 


17,8t>6 


452 


198 


Vermont - - - 


77 


73,150 


1,303 


13,174 


41 


146 


Sflassac h u S8 t.ts 


499 


87,637 


8.063 


C?v, I/O 






Rhode Islajid 


35 


10,617 


i;348 


21,271 


1,717 


223 


Oonnecticut 


151 


56,955 


2,743 




2 700 


toi 


Now England States 


811 
■ — ■ 


414,138 


17,757 


137,258 


42,154 


1,914 


New York • 


1,898 


455,954 


28,468 


173,193 


5,511 


10,107 


New Jersey 


266 


56,701 


2,283 


27,004 


1,143 


1,625 


Pennsjlvania 


4j603 


207,533 


15,338 








Delaware - 


5 


16,015 


467 


4,060 


401 


235 


Maryland . - - 


320 


72.046 


3,281 




717 




District of Colombia - 




384 


240 


2,278 


126 


80 


Middle States 


7,092 


803,633 


50,077 


a33,947 


9,713 


17,586 


Virginia - 


1,995 


318,771 


6,361 


54,147 


582 


2,952 


North Carolina - 


589 


217,095 


1.734 




327 


Of a? 


South Carolina - 


51 


198,363 


lj953 


10,^ 


381 


348 


Georgia . - - 


574 


209^3 


2.428 


7 Q«i 


9fi2 




Florida 


1 


12,117 


481 


1,177 


435 


US 


Southern States 


3,210 


955,729 


12,962 


87,955 


1,987 


4,149 


Alabama - 


96 


177,439 


2,212 


7,195 


256 


758 


Mississif^i 


14 


139.724 


1,303 


4,151 


33 


100 


lioiusiana . 


1 


79,289 


8,549 


7,565 


1,322 


662 


Arkansas • 


41 


26,355 


215 


1,173 


3 


39 


Tennessee 


103 


227,739 


2,217 




.55 


«Xw 


Soathwestem States 


255 


■ 650.546 


14,496 


37 RQQ 






Misscari 


742 


92,408 


2,522 


11,100 j 


39 


1,885 


Eentacky - 


331 


197,738 


3,448 


23,217 1 


44 


968 


Ohio ' . - - 


704 


272,579 


9,201 


66,265 


212 


3,323 


Indiana - • - 


233 


148,806 


3,076 


20,590 


89 


627 


Illinois 


782 


105,337 


2,506 


13,185 


63 


310 


Michigan - 


40 


56,521 


728 


6,890 


24 


166 


VS^iisconsin, 


794 


7,047 


479 




14 


209. 


f owa - . - - 


217 


10,469 


355 


1,629 


13 


78 


Northwestern States 


3,843 


890^5 


22,315 


144,690 

I 


498 


7,566 


Total 


15;211 


3,719,951 


117,607 


791,749 1 

i 


56,021 


33,076 



StatOiK and Territorios. 



iVlainc - 
Nevr Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut • 
New York 
New Jersey - 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware 
Maryland 

District of Columbia 
Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Alabama 
Mississippi • 
Louisiana 
Ohio - 
Kentucky 
Tennessee - 
Michigan 
Florida - 
Missouri 
Indiana 
Illinois - 
Arkansas 
Wisconsin Territory 
Iowa Territory 

Total 



J2 
V 



s 



$982,724 
51.407 
413,513 
19,385,223 
612,057 
446,191 
99,882,438 
4,182 
15,050,715 

6,995,285 
132,511 
913,462 
229,233 

3,086,077 
413,987 
895^1 

12,064,942 
19,280 
10,480 
146 
176,221 
279,893 
46,964 



143,874,252 



American vessels 
entered each State. 


Foreign vessels en- 
tered each State. 


American vessels 
cleared from each 
State. 


Foreign vessels 
cleared from each 
State. 


351 


926 


459 


921 


21 


10 


18 


10 


186 




185 




1,222 


606 


980 


612 


137 


6 


X25 


3 


129 




136 


9 


i nnA 

^,uuu 




604 


1 728 


9 


1 


19 


2 


453 


78 


333 


72 


339 


90 


311 


89 


23 


11 


46 


11 


87 


37 


192 


50 


153 


30 


344 


37 


146 


94 


212 


102 


5S 


50 


111 


60 


128 


45 


200 


44 


603 


219 


684 


208 


64 


34 


76 


36 


43 


39 


78 


34 


180 


14 

i 


199 


18 


8,386 


4,105 


8,312 


4,036 



.6 

. 

o CQ 

© r) 

a v 

a 

o 



Tons, d^ths. • 

282;296.40 
29,224 07 
4,23237 

506,374,21 
44,573.16 
82,914.34 

468,410,58 
62,740.87 

112,359.17 
19,303.19 

116,204.00 
23,142 26 
51,886.39 
40,901.11 
33,414 21 
. 20,992.63 
21,742.00 

109,076.36 
23,925.55 
8,125.87 
4,240,94 
10;990.^ 
9,672.68 
9,735.00 



2,096,478.81 



it u 
o 

® S ed 



3,358 
159 
1,275 
9,247 
1J80 
1,746 
89,612 
184 
3,169 

2,491 
341 
1,813 
2.205 
S:;263 
1,243 
2,077 

7,565 
!208 



156 
1,055 



•r ^ 

E S 

<3 



2,581 
230 
1,268 
12,780 
1,303 
1,596 
32,810 
58 
4,518 

2,,648 
243 
674 
984 

1,318 
450 

1,053 

5,813 
200 



96 
913 



71,352 



71,536 



Is 



'B 
o 



fX as 



$878,434 
74,914 
193,886 
5,526,455 
175,808 
583,226 
23,296,095 
78,434 
4,148,211 
8,680 
4,313,189 
497,965 
5,183,424 
486,934 
10,318,822 
5,970,443 
10,338,159 

30,995,936 
95,854 
3,723 

133,305 
891,094 



103,533,891 



Ii 



Sil7,051 
7,030 

3,749,630 
9,426 

9,971,104 
19,645 
1,151,204 

263,372 
5,752 
3,772 
992 
66,604 



2,185,231 



43,712 



17,494,525 



CD 
Ci 

B 
O 



«3 C 



t> 
9 

B 
o 



o 
H 



«3 -O « 



$895,485 
31,944 
193,886 
9,276,085 
185,284 
583,226 
33,268,099 
98,079 
5^299,415 
8,680 
4,576,561 
503,717 
5,187.196 
427;926 
10,3a5,426 
5,970,443 
10,338,159 

33,181,167 
95,854 
3,723 

133,305 
334,806 



121,028,416 



Table No. 5, for the Year 18 39, /rom Treasury Report of 1840. 



1 

3 
4 
5 
6 
i 

■3 
9 
iO 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
S7 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 

34 







American 


American 


Foreign ex- 


Total foreign 




Excess of ex- 


Where exported to. 


Domestic exports. 


vessels 


vessels 


ports. 


and domestic 


Imports. 


ports over 


.1 LI 11-^ 




cleared. 


entered. 




exports. 


imports. 


Russia «... 


$434,587 


29 


49 


$804,&59 


$1^39,246 


$2,393,894 




Prassia - - - - 


29,313 


4 


2 


43,500 


72,813 


7),412 


$2,401 


Sweden and Norway 


337,000 


3 


34 


26,502 


363,502 


1,553,684 




Swedish West Indies 


103,282 


23 


6 


4,130 


107,412 


12,458 


94,950 


Denmark - - - 


50,634 


3 


1 


38,177 


88,811 


80,997 


7,814 


Danish West Indies 


3,014,381 


215 


155 


303,154 


1,317,535 


1,465,761 




Hanso Towns and ports of Germany 


2,007,608 


17 


39 


733,459 


2,801,067 


4,489,150 




Holland .... 


1,077,352 


40 


54 


295,651 


1,973,003 


2,149,732 




Dutch East Indies 


86,619 


24 


12 


396,934 


4^,553 


692,190 




Dutch West Indies 


282,042 


26 


67 


70,a75 


353,017 


582,284 




Dutch Guiana ... 


58,863 


36 


35 


2,>^3 


61,666 


49,008 


12,658 


Belgium .... 


541,641 


8 


17 


66,269 


607,910 


465,701 


142,200 


England . . - . 


54,615,327 


539 


578 


3.953,108 


58,568,435 


64,863,716 




Scotland .... 


1,025,832 


8 


15 


1,256 


1,027,088 


950,183 


76,905 


Ireland .... 


380,719 


4 


4 


330,719 


150,689 


180^030 


Gibraltar . . . - 


902,247 


06 


9 


148,387 


1,050,634 


99,178 


951,456 


Malta .... 


65,670 


9 


5 


34,126 


99,996 


24,943 


75,053 


Mauritius - - - - 


30,466 


3 


1 


1,500 


31,966 




31,966 


Cape of Good Hope 


88,379 


7 


4 


5,020 


93,399 


43,059 


50;340 


British East Indies 


246,845 


20 


25 


337,597 


584,442 


2,135,152 




British West Indies 


2,473,833 


501 


285 


90,642 


2,563,475 


941,699 


1,621,776 


British Guiana ... 


34,906 


31 


7 


218 


35,124 


14.215 


20,909 


British Honduras - - 


181,861 


41 


V£t 


29,339 


211,200 


164,027 


47,173 


British North American Colonies - 


3.418,770 


3,313 


3,361 


144,684 


3,503,454 


2,155,146 


1,408,308 


Australia - 


6,790 


3 


2 




6,790 


58,344 




Other British Colonies 








2,360 


2,360 




2,360 


Pranpp on tho Atlantic 


14,919,848 


207 


186 


2,088,655 


17,008,503 


30,918,450 




France on the Mediterranean 


1,046^60 


37 


20 


176,186 


1,222,446 


1,012,871 




French West Indies 


5S5;916 


186 


155 


105,905 


691,821 


702,798 




French Guiana 


1,643 


17 


21 




1.643 




1,643 


Spain on the Atlantic 


316,144 


58 


23 


82,014 


348.158 


263,193 


84,965 


Spain on the Mediterranean 


209,724 


31 


85 ■ 


19,000 


228^724 


1,597,978 




Teneriffe and other Canaries 


15,572 


8 


19 


11,939 


27,51 1 


196,755 




Manilla and Philippine Islands 


99,553 


4 


22 


38,255 


136,808 


876,477 




CviHa. .... 


5,095,696 


1,240 


1,247 


1,091,205 


0,116,631 


12,599.843 





o 



Porto Rico - - . 

Portug^al 

Madeira - - - 

Fayal and other Azores 
Cape de Verd Islands 
Italy 
Sicily 

Sardinia - 
Trieste 

Turkey, Levant, &c. 
Morocco and Barbary Stales 
Hayti 
Texas 

Mexico ... 
Central Republic of America 
New Grenada 
Venezuela - 

Brazil ... 
Cisplatine Republic 
Argentine Republic 
Chili 

Peru ... 
South America generally - 
China " - . - 

Europe generally 
Asia generally 
Africa generally 
West Indies generally 
South Seas - 
Atlantic Ocean 
Uncertain places 



779,049 
59,711 
64,082 
9,130 
77,138 
315,399 
192,462 

429,578 
83,320 

991,265 
1,379,065 

816,660 

111,752 
35,219 

413,245 
2,133,997 
50,993 

223,503 
1,307,143 

23,618 
430,464 
128,105 
158,321 
443,218 
457,963 

85,938 



103,533,891 



8,312 



411 
48 
II 
2 
2 
17 
62 

18 
17 
2 
174 
269 
143 
6 
14 
110 
158 
30 
3 
13 

7 

18 

7 

32 
2 
179 
8 



8.336 



87,343 
6,093 
15,045 
8,415 
4,739 
122,753 
84,607 

162,671 
286,05'1 

131,294 
308,017 
1,970,702 
104,490 

29,585 
272,736 
503,488 

38,302 
142,470 
487,410 

27,5>57 
1,1 03,]: 37 

400,431 
47,061 
33,060 
39,750 



17,494,525 



86G,397 
65,804 
79,123 
13,869 
85,553 
438,152 
277,069 

592,249 
349,374 

1,122;599 
1,687,082 
2,787,362 

216,24^ 
64,804 

685,981 
2,637,485 
89,300 

376,063 
1,794,553 

50,875 
1,533,601 
128,105 
558,752 
490,279 
491,028 
125,688 



121,028,416 



3^742740" 

539,800 
15,222 
39,523 
1 ,182,297 
592,951 
1,348 
477,539 
629,190 
96.493 
1,377,989 
318,116 
3,127,153 
392,845 
99.514 
1,982,702 
5,2<)2,955 
625,432 
521, U4 
1,186,641 
242,813 

3,678,509 

63,525 
419,054 

318,143 



162,092,132 



46.030 



114,710 



1,363,966 
^23,397 



607,912 



50,875 

128,105 
495,227 
71,225 
493,028 



CO 
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IFrOm eke IVcusunj Report of 18'iO.J 

No. 6.^£XP0RTS OF OUR DOMESTIC PEO. 
DUCTS TO TEXAS IN lb39. 

1. Products of the Fisheries, 

Drhd or smoked and pickled fish - - $3,137 
Sjpermnceti oil and candles, whale and other 

fish oil . - . - . 7,057 

Won-onuinerated - - - - 33.232 



Total exports products of the fiaheries - 43,426 



2. Products of the Forest. 
Staves, heading, shingles, boards, plank, 
and scantling . - . . 
Other lumber - 
Oak bark, and other dye 
Ail manufactures of wood - 
Tar, pilch, rosin and turpentine - 
Ashes— pot and pearl - . 
Skjna and furs .. - 
Non-enumerated - - . - 



48,504 
22,2G7 
599 
51,119 
1,471 
64 
225 
33,^ 



Total exports products of the forest - 157,474 



3. Prodmts of Agriculture. 



Pork, ham, bacon and lard - w 

Butter and cheese ..... 

Horses - - - _ . 

Flour - . 

Indian corn - . ^, - 

Indian tneal . . . 

Rye, oats, and other small grain, and pulse 

Biscuit, or ship bread - - 

Potatoes . " . 4. 

Apples - . _ ^ , 

Ricei - 

Tobacco , . . . 

i^rowo sugar - - . . 

Molasses . - . . 

Non-enumerated - - . - 



8^587' 
6S,!32 
13,028 
700 
55,091 
15,9ai 

1.151 

6;fi02 

12,701 
5,145 

1,040 

g,7-13 
1.509 

27,900 
^^.250 

33,234 



Total exports products of agriculture - 239,093 



4. Exports of Domestic Mdnufactvres. 
Household furniture - - - 58,571 
Coaches and other carriageo . . 11,410 



Hats . . ^ . . 

Saddlery - 

jiieer, porter, cider and spirits, from grain 
L-eather boots and shoes - 
Tallow candles and sSap - 
Situif and manufactured tobacco . - 
iiinseed oil and spirits of turpentine 
Cables and cordage 

Lead - ... 
Bar iroii and nails ■ - - 
Castings . - 

All raariiifacturee of iron, or of iron and steel 
Spirits from molasses 
Refined sugar - . . , 

Chocolate - - - . , 

Gunpowder .... 
Copper, brass, and copper manufactured - 
Medical drugs - . . 
Printed and coloured piece goods of cotton 
White piece goods <kf cotton 
Yarn and other threada - , 
All other manufactures of cottori - 
Bags, and other manufactures of 3ax 
Wearing apparel - . , 
Combs and buttons ... 
Brushes . . . . 

Billiard tables and oppairatus 
Umbrellas and paiasols . . 
Printing presses and type - - 
Musical instruments ... 
Books and maps - - • - 

Paper and other stationary 
Paints and varnish 

Vinegar - - , . . 
Earthen ond stone ware ... 
Glass- . . . . - 
Tin - 

Marble and stone - 

Gold, silver, and gold leaf - - . 
Artificial flowers and- jewelry 
Bricks and lime • • . . 
Domestic salt .... 
Manufactured articles not enumerated 

Total exports of domestic manufactures 



